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M.S. 1. A. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Who is Eligible to Apply for Insurance? 

A member of the Association under 60 years of age. 

Why $1.00 Service Fee? 

For a small service fee of $1.00 a year per policy the Association takes care of 
all details in mailing notices, collecting premiums, and all other business in con- 
nection with the members’ insurance. 

Is a Medical Examination Required? 

None for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 if you are accepted as a standard risk and are 
under 45 years of age. Medical information, at the insurance company’s expense, 
is required for $4,000 or $5,000. 

Is This Assessment Insurance? 

No! There are no Assessments. Members pay only their own premiums plus 
the service fee. 

How Old is the Plan? 

Nineteen years. 

What Kind of Insurance is It? 

Life Insurance at low “group rates,” paying for death from any cause. It has 
no cash or loan value. 

Amounts Listed Below are Annual Premiums per $1,000 not including service 


fee of $1.00. 


Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium 
ee $ 4.97 ae 5.85 | eee . 6.82 CED 12.38 
=e 5.07 Sa 5.88 ee 7.06 i scabsuaidbinnn 13.28 
5.15 —EE 5.90 ‘Serre 7.35 51... 14.28 
aa 5.26 a 5.93 _ =e 7.68 ee 15.38 
=e 5.37 ee 5.95 ae 8.08 RS 16.59 
SEE 5.47  ~ Se 5.98 _ eee 8.49 eee 17.93 
“See 5.58 ES 6.06 — ae 8.99 19.37 
a 5.64 34 7 6.15 45. . 9.52 as 20.97 
a: — RRESTNEES 6.26 =e 10.12 =a 22.70 
ae 5.77 ee 6.42 SS aes 24.58 
ae TW iathccintaansii 6.61 _ Seen 11.54 ae 26.62 
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Rates are available for other age groups. 

Can It be Kept Indefinitely? 

Yes, for as long as membership is maintained in the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and premiums are paid. The rates and benefits are not affected by 
changes of employment or residence. 

How Safe is This Insurance? 

One of the soundest legal-reserve companies underwrites the insurance. All 
claims, 269 in number, have been paid without delay. 

What is the Conversion Privilege? 

A member has the privilege of converting or changing Group Life Insurance, 
without a medical examination, into an individual life policy at standard rates. 

How Much Has Been Paid in Benefits? 

Over $875,000 since 1927. 


Write EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 
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TICKLED PINK! 


Dainty Susie Porkey feels pleased with herself 
these days.. She's fast becoming No. | on the 
price parade. But Susie is a foolish girl, flying 
high on an inflationary cloud of false vanity. 
Popularty is fine, if the price isn't too high . . . 
Electricity is another popularity item, but 
electrcity gives dependable convenience fo your T 
daily living and it’s low in cost . . . That's 
reason enough for you to be tickled pink! 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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TO MISSOURI HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


LIVING WITHIN 150 MILES OF ST. LOUIS 





ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 
SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 





Chairman: PROF. DANA O. JENSEN 
Washington | rsity 
Head of Greater St. Lovis Council 
of Teachers of English 

DOROTHY BLACKWELL 
Board of Education Radio Consult- 


ant, St. Lo 
MRS. ELRA BRIL 
Blewett High School, St. Louis 
C. J. BURGER 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, Mo 
JOHN T. CALDWELL ri 
Lincoln High School, East St. Louis 
il 
BRO. ANDREW J. CREMER, S.M 
Southside Catholic High School 
St. Louis 
EVELYN DAMON 
John Burroughs High School 
St. Louis 
JOHN GRUNDMANN 
Lutheran High School, St. Louis 
DR. E. G. HOFFSTEN 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 
BLANDFORD JENNINGS 
Clayton High Schoo!, Clayton, Mo 
HELEN C. KOCH 
Soldan High School, St Louis 
DR. HARRY S. MACKISTON 
Stowe Teachers Ccllege, St. Louis 
FLORENCE SCHMALE _ 
East St. Louis Sr. High School, East 
St. Louis, Il 
EUGENE SEUBERT : 
Washington University, St Louis 
MRS. RAMONA STEINBECK 
Union High School, Union, Mo 


ELIZABETH TOOMEY 


Harris Teachers College, St Louis 
R. LOUISE TRAVOU 
Edwardsville 
SISTER M. JOHN VIANNEY, SSND 
St. Alphonsus School, St Louis 
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The St. Louis Star-Times and Scholastic Magazine have joined 
together to present the well-known Scholastic Writing Awards 
in a new form which will have increased motivational value for 
every Missouri high school teacher of English or journalism 
living within the greater St: Louis regional area. 


Under this plan, which is now in effect in ten American regions, 
awards consisting of three gold keys and ten certificates of merit 
in each classification will be given regional entries deserving 
them. In the St. Louis region the Star-Times will also give a 
$300 college scholarship and portable typewriter. After these 
awards have been given the regional winning entries will then 
be sent to New York where they will compete in the national 
Scholastic judging for $1,500 in prizes. 


Through this regional plan, which was first used successfully in 
Newark and Pittsburgh last year, students submit the best 
work done during the current school year in the ordinary course 
of classroom effort for regional expert evaluation and recognition. 
Teachers need go to no trouble other than to encourage their 
students to send in normally prepared good writing with the 
regular entry form available for that purpose. Wide news cover- 
age will be given the St. Louis regional competition and any 
teacher should be proud to have a student who attains recog- 
nition. At the close of the awards a booklet of winners’ work 


will be published. 


Entries and requests for further information should be addressed 
to: St. Louis Star-Times Scholastic Writing Awards Editor, 
The St. Louis Star-Times, 12th and Delmar, St. Louis 1, Mis- 
souri. The St. Louis regional awards close February 28, 1947. 


THE ST. LOUIS 


STAR-TIMES 
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Published monthly except June, July 
and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association as per 
Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of 
the M. 8. T. A., under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 

Entered as Second Class matter, October 
20. 1915, at the Postoffice at. Columbia, Mis- 
souri, under Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917: 
authorized May 17, 1921. 

Annual membership dues $2.00, sixty 
eents of which is to cover cost of School 
and Community. Subscription to non 
members, $2.00 a year 

Change of Address. If you have your 
address changed give old as well as new 
address, 


Send All Contributions to the Editor 
eo 
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MY FIRST 
GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOK 


An Outstanding NEW 
Geography Workbook 
MY FIRST 
GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOK 


By Ella H. Hay. For grades 3 and 4, 
This new geography workbook centers 
the child’s attention on his home com- 
munity, then shows how it is related to 
othef communities all over the world. 
May be used with OUR HOME AND 
OUR WORLD or independently. 80 
pages, over 100 illustrations. 48¢ each, 
postpaid. 


OUR HOME AND OUR WORLD 


By Hay and Dudley. For grades 3 and 
4. Presents elements of rural and city 
community life in relation to food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, transportation, and communi- 
cation as a child would see them. Strong 
in story interest. Cloth, 264 pages, 195 
illustrations. $1.40 each, postpaid. 


2 NEW PREPRIMERS 


With Illustrations in 4 Colors 
SURPRISE FUN—By Sybil Anderson 


Lively pictures add interest and humor to 
the six stories, each full of suspense and 
with a surprise ending. Simple 25-word 
vocabulary. Paper, 48 pages, 47 illustra- 
tions in color, 44c each, postpaid. 


JERRY—By Florence Battle 


Fresh, original true-to-life experiences of 
Jerry, Sue, Bowser and Fluff. Full of 
action, suspense, and humor. Vocabulary 
of 35 most common words. Paper, 48 
pages, 47 illustrations in color. 44c each, 
postpaid. 


Ask our Missouri Representative: H. H. 
Freeman, Springfield, to show you these 
new titles. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 








THERE is nothing new under heaven 
Except the year of 1947 
—and it’s all yours—365 days, 8760 hours, 
525,600 minutes, 31,536,000 seconds—to use 
as only you can best judge. What time for 
accomplishment! 


ABSENTEEISM is highest in American pub- 
lic schools on Mondays and days after 
holidays. wistecion 


YOUR teaching of arithmetic will grow more 
meaningful and vital through frequent ref- 
erence to How To MAKE ARITHMETIC MEAN- 
INGFUL (the first comprehensive professional 
book in 10 years) by Leo J. Brueckner and 
Foster E. Grossnickle, also authors of ARITH- 
metic WE Usz textbooks. 

el 
WORLD'S best seller is still the Bible, and 
Winston publishes 166 different styles in- 
cluding two special Bibles for individual 
pupil use. 
UP or down? Never! In elevators in the 
more stately hotels and buildings of old 
Boston, operators are trained to say they 
are ascending or descending. 

tel 
OBJECTIVE report shows that the In7Er- 
MEDIATE Reapers of Easy GrowrTH IN 
READING are in accord with latest profes- 
sional findings. J OT 


WHAT FUN! Girl workers in Cuban cigar 
factories hire professional “readers”’ to shout 
romantic novels to them for half-hour peri- 
ods four times a day. 
i 

POPULAR with pupils in Grades 4-9 every- 
where is THe Winston Dictionary FOR 
Scnoots. Why? Send a penny postcard for 
booklet, ““The Complete Story from A to Z.” 








: 2. Meat 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
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Make Way for Improvement 


In 
World History 


THIS OUR 
WORLD 





Superior in organi- 


Completely new . . . 
zation, style, and teaching aids. 


In English 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 

Ask any one of the 400 Missouri school 
systems which use it. 

In Algebra 

ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 

The book which makes it easy to give 
each pupil the drill he individually needs. 





NEWSON & COMPANY 
72 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 











The Latest State Approved Missouri 


Cumulative 
Record Forms 


Now available in two forms:—Form 99 
for use in grades 1 to 8 inclusive, and 
Form 101 for use in grades 7 to 12 in- 
clusive. 

Form 99, for use in grades 1 to 8, is made 
of substantial white bristol board, size 
844 by 11 inches. Will fit in folder form 


101. 
100—$3.00 500—$13.00 
250—$7.00 1000—$25.00 


Form 101 is for use in grades 7 to 12. 
It is a folder type made of substantial 
white bristol board, size 9 by 12 inches. 
Tabbed in three positions as a file folder. 
Manual of Directions included free. 


100—$7.00 500—$27.50 
250—$15.00 1000—$50.Q0 


ORDER FROM 


Model Publishing Company 


1606 Hodiamont Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 




















SIMPLE, UP-TO-DATE, 
GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Gilmartin and Skehan 


Introducing history with heroes from Columbus through 
Roosevelt; emphasis on exploration, discovery. inven- 
tion, science, world leadership, and patriotism. 1946. 
(irade 4. List, $1.40. 


OUR COUNTRY, Beeby, Hanna, McClure. 
Emphasis on how people lived, exploration, type set- 
life. and varied backgrounds of the American people. 
1946. Grade 5. List, $1.40 


A WOR? D BACKGROUND FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


McClure, Scheck, Wright 


Develops Egyptian, Greek, 





Roman, Medieval, and 
Renaissance contributions 
ind lays a background for 
United States history. 


1946. Grade 6. List, $1.60 





OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION SERIES 


SOCIAL STUDIES BASED ON HISTORY AND ITS BACKGROUND 


tlements, westward movement, customs, education. home 


INTERESTING 





THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
McClure and Yarbrough 
Describes the building of the nation 
from colonial times through World War 
II: territorial development, transporta 


tion, communication, international 
trade. social life, and economic and 
geographic factors are stressed. 1945 
Grade 7 or 8. List. $1.96 
THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 

NATIONS 

McClure, Scheck, Wright 

(irade 7. Provides the history of most 
of the United Nations from 1500 until 
today: FUNDAMENTALS OF CITI- 
ZENSHIP, Grades 7 or 8, is a basic 
text in citizenship and government. 
1946. 


Exercise Books Available for All Books of the Series. 
For Further Information Write 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Publishers 








328 South Jefferson St. Chicago 6 , 
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Ask $15,000,000 for Teachers’ Salaries 


Two hills providing for appropria- 
tions totalling $15,000,000 for teach- 
ers’ salaries are ready for introduc- 
tion into the General Assembly which 
convenes January 8. | 

One of the bills stipulates an ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of increasing the salaries of 
feachers for the current school year. 


The other act would set aside 
$10,000,000 for teachers’ salaries for 
the two-year period beginning July 
1, 1947 and ending June 30, 1949. 


The $15,000,000 sought in these bills is 
not to be confused with the one-third of 
the general revenue which it has been cus- 
tomary for the General Assembly to set 
aside for public schools. We are seeking 
this amount as additional revenue for a 
specific purpose—to bolster teachers’ pay 
checks. 

The $15,000,000 is in the category of an 
emergency fund which is necessary to hold 
teachers on the job and prevent a further 
disintegration of Missouri’s educational 
system. This ‘request for temporary help 
should not be linked with nor interfere 
with the development of long-range plans 
by the Legislative Committee of a com- 
plete blue print for a satisfactory state edu- 
cational program including permanent 
teacher-salary scales. 

Teachers have been crushed between low 
salaries and high prices for so long that it 
is imperative that adjustments be made. 
These adjustments in salary must not be 
delayed; they should be made to cover the 
remaining portion of the school term. 


Method of Distribution 
The funds would be distributed to every 
public school district in the state employ- 
ing one or more teachers. An equal share 
of the funds could be distributed to every 
teacher in the state. 
How much of a salary increase will the 
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proposed $5,000,000 fund provide for the 
remainder of the year? The answer is ap- 
proximately $200 for every teacher. If 
$5,000,000 were released the next school 
year it would add about $200 to the salary 
of each teacher. 

Each district’s share of the $5,000,000 
would be added to the March distribution 
for this year, thus making the money avail- 
able before the end of the school term in 
even rural districts. 

Safeguards 

Certain safeguards have been incorpor- 
ated in the measures in order to insure the 
use of the funds for only teachers’ salaries. 
The tax rate for the teachers fund of a dis- 
trict cannot be reduced and customary 
transfers from the incidental fund must be 
continued. The bill precludes reductions 
in salaries and the further building up of 
balances in the teachers fund of the district. 


Need Additional Funds 


The need for more money is apparent. 
Teachers’ salaries have not kept pace with 
other groups. Then too, the salaries of 
teachers were already too low. 

The Consumers’ Price Index of the Uni- 
ted States Bureau of Labor Statistics (form- 
erly called the index of cost of living). is 
a combined measure of prices. Average 
prices during the years 1935-1939 are a 
base of 100. Last August the index was 
143-7, by September it was 146.0 and still 
moving upward. This means a heavy loss 
in purchasing power of the dollar. 

Teachers’ salaries have risen about 31% 
while wage-salaries of other groups have 
increased 79% according to an NEA re- 
lease. 

The average salary for all Missouri 
teachers in 1939 was $1206. This figure 
had only been increased to $1562 at the 
close of the 1945 school year. 

Qualified teachers have left the profes- 
sion by the thousands for higher paying 
positions. Teachers with emergency certifi- 
cates have been employed in many cases 
to fill the vacancies. 

Another very alarming aspect is the 
dwindling source of supply. In 1941 the 
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Missouri State teacher-training institutions 
graduated approximately 1700 teachers. 
This number had dropped to less than 600 
by the spring of 1946. Replacement teach- 
ers are not being trained. Youth is not 
attracted to the profession due in no small 
degree to low salaries. 


The Money Is Available 


If the Legislature so desires it can find 
without difficulty the $15,000,000 needed. 
A balance in the State Treasury of upward 
of $30,000,000 is on hand. To use a por- 
tion of this for the education of the chil- 
dren of the state would be a wise choice. 
{f funds are not appropriated it will be be- 
cause a majority of the members of the 
General Assembly have not been convinced 
of the desirability of such a choice. Here 
is where every teacher enters into the pic- 
ture. You must inform your representative 
and your senator about conditions in your 
district. These legislators are interested in 
you and your problems. Let them have an 
inside glimpse of the salary situation. Do 
this by visitation, by letter or by telegram 
—in any event see that it is done. “Don’t 
pass the buck.” 


Teachers Salary Bill 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF MIS- 
SOURI, AS FOLLOWS: 


. Section 1. There is hereby appropri- 
ated out of the State Treasury, chargeable 
to the General Revenue Fund, the sum of 
Five Million Dollars ($5,000,000.00) to 
be used in the payment of additional salar- 
ies to public school teachers in all school 
districts of the State for the school year end- 
ing June 30, 1947. 

SECTION 2. Said appropriation shall 
be administered and distributed by the 
State Board of Education, as follows: 

(1) On or before the first day of 
March, 1947, the said State Board of Edu- 
cation shall determine the total number 
of teaching positions in all schoc! districts 
of this State for the then current school 
year, and the number of such positions in 
each school district of the State. The entire 
amount of the appropriation shall then be 
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divided by the total number of teaching 
positions determined for the entire State, 
and the resulting quotient shall be multi- 
plied separately by the number of teaching 
positions determined for each school dis- 
trict. The product in each case shall be the 
amount due that district for the school 
year ending June 30, 1947. 


(2) The amount so determined for 
each district shall be added to that district’s 
share in the regular March distribution of 
State school moneys, subject to the follow- 
ing requirement: 

(a) The entire amount received from 
this appropriation shall be used by the 
board of directors or board of education of 
such school district to pay salaries to the 
teachers regularly employed in such district 
for the school year ending June 30, 1947, 
in addition to the salaries specified in the 
contracts of such teachers for the said school 
year. 


Teachers Salary Bill 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF MIS- 
SOURI, AS FOLLOWS: 


SEcTION 1. There is hereby appropri- 
ated from the State Treasury, chargeable to 
the General Revenue Fund, the sum of 
Ten Million Dollars ($10,000,000.00) to 
be used in payment of additional salaries 
to public school teachers in all school dis- 
tricts of the State for the school years end- 
ing June go, 1948, and June 30, 1949. 


SECTION 2. Said appropriation shall 
be administered and distributed by the 
State Board of Education, as follows: 


(1) On or before the first day of 
December of each of the years 1947 and 
1948, the said State Board of Education 
shall determine the total number of teach- 
ing positions in all public schools of the 
State for the then current school year, and 
the number of such positions in each school 
district of the State. One-half of said ap- 
propriation shall then be divided by the 
total number of teaching positions last de- 
termined, and, the resulting quotient shall 
be multiplied separately by the number of 
teaching positions last determined for each 
school district. The product in each case 
shall be the amount due that district for the 


then current school year. 
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(2) The amount so determined for 
each district shall be added to that district’s 
share in the regular December distribution 
of State school moneys, subject to the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(a) In no case shall the school dist- 
rict’s tax rate for the teachers fund for the 
then current school year be less than it was 
for the school year ending June 30, 1947, 
including the tax rate equivalent of any 
transfer or transfers to said fund from the 
incidental fund during said school year 
ending June 30, 1947. 

(b) The average annual salary of the 
teachers employed in the district, exclusive 


of payments to be made from this appropri- 
ation, shall in no case be less fer the then 
current school year than was the average 
annual salary according to the contracts 
originally signed by the teachers for the 
school year ending June 30, 1947. 


(c) All money legally belonging to 
the teachers fund, including the amount 
received from this appropriation, shall be 
credited to the teachers fund. 


(d) The balance left in the teachers 
fund on June go of the then current school 
year shall in no case be greater than the 
balance left in that fund on June go, 1947. 


Changes Recommended in Child 
Labor and Compulsory Attendance Laws 


Ves CHILDREN’S CopE COMMISSION au- 
thorized by the last session of the Legisla- 
ture and appointed by the Governor has 
given careful study and consideration to 
the problems in its field. 

The Commission has drafted two signi- 
ficant bills for the Legislature’s considera- 
tion. Ore of these is the revision of the 
Child Labor Laws of Missouri and the 
other deals with the Compulsory Attend- 
ance Laws. ; 

In the field of Child Labor Laws the 
Commission has incorporated the following 
recommendations in an Act to be submit- 
ted to the Legislature: 

1. No child under 14 shall work: 

a) Except outside of school hours in 
his own home, or in occasional work in 
domestic service or on a farm with the 
knowledge and consent of his parents. 

b) Except children over 12 may work 
outside of school hours delivering news- 
papers and magazines on a fixed residential 
route. 

2. Children of 14 and 15 may work out- 
side of school hours in certain occupations 
not declared hazardous or injurious to 
health and morals. 

3. Children 16 and 17 may be excused 
from school to work in certain non-hazard- 
ous occupations provided a certificate for 
employment has been issued for the par- 
ticular job. 
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4. That certain occupations be declared 
hazardous for all children under 18 and 
certain others hazardous for all children 
under 16 and children be prohibited work- 
ing in these hazardous occupations. 

5. That children under 18 be allowed 
to work not more than 8 hours per day, 
six days per week, and 40 hours per week, 
when not attending school; nor more than 
4 hours per day or 24 hours per week while 
attending school; nor before 7 A.M. or 
after 10 P.M. 

6. That children under 16 be allowed 

to work not more than 3 hours per day 
or 18 hours per week during the school 
year; nor before 7 A.M. or after 7 P.M. 
7. That the State Board of Education 
set up procedures and forms for issuance 
of employment certificates by local school 
authorities. 

8. That adequate provision be made 
for enforcing this act through the Division 
of Industrial Inspection. 

The Compulsory Attendance proposal 
follows closely legislation sponsored by 
your Legislative Committee during the last 
session of the General Assembly with minor 
amendments to remove features considered 
by some to be objectionable. In the bill the 
Commission recommends: 

1. That attendance teachers or visiting 
teachers be made available to all schools 
in Missouri. 





2. That the teachers who serve school 
districts be selected by the governing bodies 
of these districts and that those who serve 
the county be selected by the county super- 
intendent of schools. 

3. That standards of qualifications of 
these officers be set by the State Board of 
Education. 

4. That there be state reimbursement 
from the general revenue fund for part of 


the cost of employing attendance teachers. 


5. That these attendance teachers be 
responsible for attempting to effect school 
attendance for all non-attendants or tru- 
ants; or excusing those who are to be ex- 
cused for employment or for any other 
reason prescribed by law. 

6. That compulsory school attendance 
age be from 6 to 18 years or through high 
school. 


7. That parents or guardians be held 
responsible for school attendance of their 
children and that disregard for this re- 
sponsibility be considered a misdemeanor. 


8. That there be a continuating school 
census for use in school attendance and 
other education, health and welfare serv- 
ices and that this be under the supervision 
of the State Department of Education which 
also shall keep the central file of this cen- 
sus. 


The complete draft of this act is printed 
below. 


Compulsory Attendance 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF MIS- 
SOURT, AS FOLLOWS: 


SECTION 1. That Sections 10587, to 
10596, both inclusive, the same being all 
of Article 12, Chapter 72 of the Revised 
Statutes of Missouri, 1939, relating to com- 
pulsory school attendance for children and 
providing penalties for violation thereof. 
be and the same are hereby repealed and 
twelve new sections relating to the same 
subject matter and creating a section of at- 
tendance and census in the division of pub- 
lic schools in the state department of edu- 
cation enacted in lieu thereof, to be known 
as Sections 10587, 10588, 10589, 10590. 
10591. 10592, 10593, 10594, 10595, 10596 
and to read as follows: 
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SECTION 10587. Every parent, guardian 
or other person in this state having charge, 
control or custody of a child between the 
ages of six and sixteen years shall cause 
such child to attend regularly some day 
school, public, private, parochial or par- 
ish, not less than the entire time the school 
which said child attends is in session, or 
shall provide such child at home with such 
regular daily instruction during the usual 
hours as shall, in the judgment of the state 
department of education, be substantially 
equivalent at least to the instruction given 
the children of like age at said day school 
in the locality in which said child is found; 
and every parent or person in this state 
having charge, control or custody of a child 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
years, who is not actually and regularly and 
lawfully engaged for at least six hours each 
day in some useful employment or service, 
shall cause said child to attend regularly 
some day school as aforesaid. Any child 
between the ages aforesaid may be excused 
temporarily from complying with the pro- 
visions of this section, in whole or in part, 
if it be shown to the satisfaction of the at- 
tendance teacher that said child is mentally 
or physically incapacitated to attend school 
for the whole period required or any part 
thereof, or that said child has completed 
the secondary course or its equivalent as 
prescribed by constituted authority and has 
received a certificate of graduation there- 
from. 


SECTION 10588. Section 10587 shall ap- 
ply to feeble-minded, deaf, blind, and crip- 
pled children where special classes or 
instruction are provided for them as direct- 
ed in Sections 10351, 10352 and 10353, 
R. S. Mo. 1939. 

SECTION 10589. If the attendance teach- 
er fails or refuses to excuse any child as 
required by Sections 10587 and 10588, a 
parent or other person having control or 
custody of such child may apply to the 
juvenile court for an order excusing such 
child, and the juvenile court may, after 
summary hearing, order that the child be 
excused from complying with Section 10587 
and 10588. Where the excuse is sought up- 
on grounds of physical or mental incapacity, 
the court shall require the production of 
the best medical, psychiatric or psychologi- 
cal evidence available before granting the 
excuse. 
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SECTION 10590. (1) In every school 
district in this state now or hereafter hav- 
ing school enumeration of 10,000 or more 
as of last previous enumeration, the board 
of education or the board of directors of 
the school district shall employ an attend- 
ance teacher or teachers. The board of edu- 
cation or board of directors of any district 
having less than 10,000 school enumeration 
may employ an attendance teacher. Any 
two or more districts may join together 
to have an attendance teacher. Where a 
school district provides a visiting teacher, 
such teacher may also serve as attendance 
teacher. In each county in this state the 
county superintendent of schools shall em- 
employ an attendance teacher or teachers 
for the county or for that portion of the 
county lying outside of any school district 
or districts having attendance teacher or 
teachers. An additional attendance teacher 
may be employed for each 10,000 of school 
enumeration or major fraction thereof, ov- 
er and above the first 10,000. The state 
department of education shall prescribe the 
qualifications of persons eligible for em- 
ployment as attendance teachers, but in no 
event shall such qualifications be lower than 
those required for teachers in any school 
district in which they serve. Each attend- 
ance teacher shall receive such compensa- 
tion and expenses as may be agreed upon by 
him and the body of officers appointing 
him, and his employment shall be evidenced 
by a written contract with the the board or 
county superintendent appointing him in 
form similar to contracts with other teach- 
ers. 

(2) The costs and expenses of provid- 
ing attendance service, including the salary 
and expenses of the attendance teacher or 
teachers, shall be paid by the district 
or districts in the territory for which 
they are employed from the public school 
funds of, such district or districts. The coun- 
ty superintendent of schools shall apportion 
the amount of such costs and expenses to 
be charged against the various school dist- 
ricts in the territory which have not em- 
ployed teachers on the basis of the ratio of 
the enumeration of each school district in 
the territory to the total enumeration of all 
such school districts in such territory. State 
aid from the general revenue fund of the 
state shall be granted to each district hav- 
ing 10,000 or more school enumeration, or 
county which employs an attendance teach- 
er or teachers, in the amount of $1,000.00 
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annually per attendance teacher employed 
and such state aid to the county shall be 
apportioned to the credit of the various 
school districts in the territory in the same 
ratio as is required for the apportionment 
of the charges against such school districts. 
Each district having less than 10,000 school 
enumeration which employs an attendance 
teacher shall be granted state aid in an 
amount equalling ten cents annually for 
each pupil as shown by the last previous 
school enumeration of the district. 


(3) Each attendance teacher employed 
pursuant to the provisions of this act shall 
investigate all cases of non-attendance or 
irregular attendance at school by children 
in order to determine the causes thereof 
and may, after investigation, shall attempt 
to effect regular school attendance of all 
non-attendants or truants by counseling 
.with children, their parents or guardians 
and through cooperative work with school 
officers and teachers and with other suitable 
agencies; or issue certificates which when 
countersigned by the superintendent of 
schools shall excuse children from school 
attendance. The attendance teacher shall 
have power: to serve any written notice 
authorized by this act; to require when 
reasonable doubt exists as to the age of any 
child, proof of such age by duly authenti- 
cated birth certificate or other documentary 
evidence; to enter any mine, office, factory, 
workshop, business house, place of amuse- 
ment or other place in which children are 
employed or in or about which children 
loiter or idle during school hours for the 
purpose of locating children who are truant 
from school; to place any truant or non- 
attendant child in school or to deliver him 
to his home; and to exercise any of said 
nowers outside of the district or territory 
fer which he is employed with respect to 
children residing or attending school with- 
in the district or territory for which he 
is employed. The attendance teacher shall 
report to the juvenile court cases in which 
he deems court action appropriate and shall 
perform such other duties as may be law- 
fully imposed upon him by the board or 
officer appointing him or by the state de- 
partment of education. 

SECTION 10591. The county treasurer 
of each county in the state shall open upon 
his books a separate account to be known 
as the “School Attendance Teacher Ac- 
count,” to which he shall credit the amount 
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received as state aid for the payment of 
the expenses of attendance teacher service, 
including the salaries and — of the 
attendance teachers employed by the county 
superintendent of schools at the rate of 
$1,000.00 per teacher, and to which he shall 
also credit the reimbursements made by the 
respective school districts in the territory 
served by such attendance teacher or teach- 
ers (or deductions from the state aid in lieu 
of reimbursement on account of the ex- 
penses allocated to each such school dis- 
trict) and from which account he shall 
disburse the expenses of such attendance 
teacher service and the salaries and ex- 
penses of the attendance teachers employed 
pursuant to this act upon warrants signed 
by the county superintendent and counter- 
signed by the county clerk. Each such 
county treasurer shall allocate among the 
various school districts of the county other 
than districts which have employed an at- 
tendance teacher, the expenses of adminis- 
tering this act in such territory, including 
the salaries and expenses of the attendance 
teachers serving such territory, such allo- 
cation to be apportioned on the basis of 
the ratio of the enumeration of each school 
district in said territory to the total enum- 
eration of all districts in such territory, as 
furnished him by the county superintend- 
ent of schools; and he shall charge to the 
account of or against the treasurer of each 
such school district its proportionate share 
of such expenses, the amount of which if 
not otherwise promptly reimbursed to the 
treasurer for the account of the county 
school attendance board. he shall deduct 
from each such school district’s allotment 
of state aid at the time of the next dis- 
tribution thereof. 

SECTION 10592. It shall be the duty 
of the secretary of the board in city, town 
and village schools and of the clerk of the 
board in other districts to furnish all teach- 
ers of their district at the beginning of the 
term with a copy of the last enumeration 
of the district. The teacher shall compare 
this list with the enrollment and report to 
the attendance teacher at the end of each 
week during the first month, once a month 
thereafter, and oftener if necessary, the 
names of all non-attendants between the 
ages of six and eighteen, together with the 
names of the parents or guardians of all 
such non-attendants. 


SECTION 10593. Any parent, guardian 


or other person having control or custody 
of any child between the ages of six and 
eighteen years, who shall wilfully fail, neg- 
lect or refuse to place and keep such child 
in regular attendance at some day school 
after being notified to do so by any school 
officer or teacher, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than one 
dollar nor more than ten dollars or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for not 
less than one nor more than ten days or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. Each 
day such child shall be absent from school 
shall be deemed to be a separate offense. 
Any sentence imposed under this section 
may be suspended by the court in which 
the conviction is had, upon the condition 
that the child be immediately placed in and 
kept in regular attendance in some day 
school. 

SECTION 10594. Whenever the board 
of education or board of directors of any 
school district in this state shall have es- 
tablished part-time instruction in continua- 
tion schools for children under eighteen 
years of age, lawfully engaged in any regular 
employment, all such children shall be re- 
quired to attend such school not less than 
nor more than eight hours a week between 
the hours of eight o’clock in the morning 
and five o’clock in the evening during the 
school year of such part-time classes. 


SECTION 10595. It shall be the duty 
of the commissioner of education, of super- 
intendents of instruction, of boards of edu- 
cation in this state, and of every school 
attendance teacher and juvenile officer, to 
enforce all laws relating to compulsory 
school attendance. 

SECTION 10596. The state commis- 
sioner of education is hereby authorized to 
establish and maintain a section of attend- 
ance and census. He shall be charged with 
the duty of unifying, coordinating and su- 
pervising the work of the attendance teach- 
ers of the state. The board of education 
or the board of directors of each school 
district shall make an enumeration of all 
children in the district in accordance with 
regulations of the state department of edu- 
cation. If any school district board fails 
or neglects to observe the prescribed re- 
quirement, the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation may withhold the state aid of $1,000 
per attendance teacher provided in this act 
from such district. 
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Acts Drafted for Assembly 


* covering other phases of the 
legislative program being sponsored by your 
Association have been drafted and will be 
ready for introduction when the Sixty- 
fourth General Assembly convenes. In- 
cluded in this group are the bills covering 
the Extension of Education and Trans- 
portation. 

The act drawn for the extending of edu- 
cation would lower the present school age 
limit from six to five years and would per- 
mit local districts to receive financial aid 
from the state for five-year olds enrolled 


in kindergarten. The upper age limit 
would be moved from 20 to 21 years. 
In-the field of transportation the present 
law would be amended so that the send- 
ing district could be charged the difference 
between the per-pupil cost for transporta- 
tion and $3.00 per month received from 
the state. The method of arriving at the 
cost involved would be prescribed by the 
State Board of Education. This would 
make the statutes follow the pattern in 
transportation as already fixed for tuition. 


University of Missouri Establishes College of Education 


"Ti ScHooL oF EpucaTion of the Uni- 
versity will be reorganized into a College 
of Education effective at the beginning of 
the 1947 summer session, according to Dr. 
L. G. Townsend, Dean of the College. This 
change, authorized by the Board of Cura- 
tors in St. Louis on December 13, was to 
make it possible for the University to ren- 
der broader service in teacher education in 
the state and to lend full support to the 
public school system in attempting to pre- 
pare well qualified teachers. 

The regular programs of teacher train- 
ing which have been maintained in the 
School of Education will all be continued, 
but in the new College of Education stu- 
dents will enroll as freshmen and will come 
under the immediate direction of a pro- 
fessional guidance and advisement pro- 

am. 

The full resources of the various sub- 
ject-matter departments and divisions of 
the University will continue to be avail- 
able, offering all instruction in subject- 
matter courses to prospective teachers. 

The College of Education organization 
will not alter the graduate work in educa- 
tion. -Full programs leading to the grad- 
uate degrees Master of Education, Master 
of Arts with a major in Education, Doctor 
of Education, and Doctor of Philosophy 
will be maintained. The new plan of un- 
dergraduate teacher education will pro- 
vide a carefully developed foundation for 
later graduate study in education. 

The change will make possible a coordi- 
nated program of teacher education by en- 
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Dean L. G. Townsend 


abling a student to plan for a professional 
career from the beginning of his college 
work. It will ensure greater professional 
competence, and at the same time a more 
systematic program of general education. 

The College of Education will make pro- 
vision for a special two-year curriculum 
in rural education. The College of Agri- 
culture will cooperate in the development 
of this curriculum for training teachers to 
work in the schools of rural Missouri. 

A two-year certificate to teach will be 
granted to prospective teachers who com- 
plete the curriculum in rural education. 
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Breakdown in Education 
Editorial—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 18, 1946. 


“Teaching,” says a report of 
the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, “is no longer a pro- 
fession but a procession out of 
the teaching ranks.” To halt 
this exodus before it becomes 
a debacle, the state’s teachers 
have gone on record in favor of 
Federal financial aid to schools. 

A scare statement? A resolu- 
tion of alarmists? 

The facts behind the question 
provide ample answer. In Mis- 
souri alone, 1560 schools have 
closed their doors in the last 
five years. In the last four years, 
seven out of every 10 rural 
school teachers have quit their 
desks and gone to other work. 
School consolidation can ac- 
count for only a small percent- 
age. 

The reason in nine cases out 
of every 10 is the obvious one— 
the pittance pay which teachers 
receive for their work. The 
same report of the Missouri 
Teachers Association shows that 
the average annual salary for a 
rural school teacher is $1020, 
while that for a city teacher is $1562. Pay 
averages such as these aren’t far above the 
guarantees of the Federal minimum wage 
law. And so teachers are leaving Missouri 
schools for jobs that pay them better. 

What is happening in Missouri is hap- 
pening all over the United States. Lois 
MacFarland, who taught high school Eng- 
lish and history for seven years in Col- 
lingswood, N. J., tells her story in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. One of the 350,000 
teachers who have quit in the last five 
years, she answers the question “Why?” in 
these words: 

“Because today teaching is the most 
underpaid and underappreciated of the 
learned professions, because teachers are 
looked upon as social misfits or silly old 
maids and because many teachers feel that 
the conditions under which they must oper- 
ate do not permit them to do a real job 
of teaching. 
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IS THIS THE WAY OF DEMOCRACY? 


“Three hundred and fifty thousand is 
equal to more than one-third of all the 
teachers now employed in public school 
systems. You can't ignore that many as a 
bunch of screwballs. The teachers playing 
hookey today include a tragically large pro- 
portion of the most able, devoted and ex- 
perienced people in the profession.” 

Indeed, when we look around the coun- 
try, we find that bad as the situation in 
Missouri is, it is much worse in other pla- 
ces. The average teacher in White County, 
Tennessee, earned $936 last year. In Bir- 
mingham, Ala., one of the more prosperous 
of southern cities, a teacher with a college 
degree starts out at $1035. The minimum 
for professional employees in the Federal 
Government is $2640 and the average is 
$4100. 

If this is the situation today, what is it 
going to be tomorrow? Here is one indica- 
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tion: in 1920, one college student out of 
four enrolled in a teachers’ college and be- 
came a teacher. In 1930, the proportion 
was down to one in six. Last year, only 
one in 14 planned to be a teacher. The 
implications are depressingly clear. 

Americans like to think of their country 
as the land of opportunity, and compared 
with the rest of the world it is such a land. 
But it lacks woefully being the land of 
equal opportunity in education which it 
should be. Consider these facts as compiled 
by the National Education Association: 

2,000,000 American children between the 
ages of 6 and 15 were not in school last 
year. 

3,000,000 adults have never attended any 
kind of school. 

10,000,000 adults have had so _ little 
schooling that they are virtual illiterates— 
they cannot read and write well enough to 
meet the demands of modern life. 


The same N. E. A. is authority for the 
statement that we pay six times as much for 
our peacetime Army and Navy as we pay 
for education of our 25,000,000 children 
and youths; that we pay an annual liquor 
bill more than twice our bill for education. 

Here is a national problem of grave pro- 
portions. The very basis of self-government 
in the United States is an educated citi- 
zenry. Our free public school system, a 
shining American contribution to West- 
ern civilization, is the chief means to such 
a body of citizens. If public education 
breaks down, the nation is imperiled. 

And public education is breaking down. 
The fact that it is breaking down on a na- 
tional scale should be no solace anywhere. 
National breakdown only makes the great- 
er each individual community's opportuni- 
ty to distinguish itself by adequate plan- 
ning and support for its teachers and 
schools. 


Make Your Head Save Your Heels 


| AM HUMBLE AND HAPPY at being recon- 
verted, and am bursting to boast of some 
things I learned in industry which would 
benefit the teaching profession. Foremost 
in my mind is work simplification. 


It is an application of the adage, “Make 
your head save your heels’. My mother 
used to preach that to me, but I didn’t 
take it seriously. Maybe I thought my heels 
would outlast my head, anyway. But in an 
industrial war plant, I learned what it 
meant to save time, save steps, save move- 
ments, save work, save rework, save double 
work. 


You see, during the time of peak pro- 
duction we put out thirteen airplanes dur- 
ing each work shift. That meant we built 
one huge bombing plane every forty min- 
utes. It took about three years to work up 
to that degree of excellency. But we did 
do it largely through work simplification. 
That meant each worker learned to do his 
job in the easiest, quickest plus quality, 
safest way. 

Would you like to know one way of 
finding out an easy method of doing a 
task? Just put a colored boy on it a while. 
He will instinctively figure out the short 
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cuts. Then teach his method to someone 
inherently quick and you have something. 

But the plant was quite scientific. They 
taught the men in the foundry, for in- 
stance, how to time their whole bodies to 
the movement of their sledges, while Rosie 
the Riveter—oh, Rosie used her whole 
body, too, at first. She would grit her teeth, 
and put every ounce she weighed behind 
that rivet gun. But she was taught that air 
pressure furnished her power; that hers 
was primarily a hand movement of keeping 
ilie gun in position. 

We were sent to classes and studied 
manuals on work simplification. We had 
to break down our jobs, charting each step, 
each move, each tool, each bit of material. 
Then by combining, eliminating, re-ar- 
ranging, we worked out an easier, quicker 
method. 

Now | haven't any idea that you teachers 
are going to sit down and chart how many 
steps you take to the blackboard, and back 












































tu shut off the stove. But if you did you'd 
discover you were taking some needless ones. 
Like me. Last year the sliding door stuck. 
Tie one child large enough to push it, and 
I, interrupted ourselves countless times a 
day to go and shove it for the smaller ciild- 
ren. Naturally, I appealed to my school 
board. But most farmers aren’t carpenters; 
a hired carpenter wasn’t available. So the 
door still dragged. 

“But this year, a course in workshop in 
education set me to discovering the re- 
sources in my community. I found there 
an old resident with a beautiful set of 
carpentry tools and a knowledge of how to 
use them. It pleased him beyond measure 
to fix the door free of charge, and now my 
smallest pupil can send it racing over its 
track. 

Another of our bottlenecks was misplac- 
ed scissors. As sure as I said, “Get out 
your scissors,” there would be a chorus of 
“IT can’t find mine. They're in my desk 
somewhere.” 

Then out would come the contents of 
his desk, and our moments ticked away 
while we waited for him to replace them. 
So we made hooks out of double wire to 
avoid catching clothes. These are fastened 
to the desks and scissors are hung there 
when not in use. 

There are three parts to any operation. 
Make ready. Do. Put away. Which is the 
worst? In most cases, make ready. Why do 
you rather dread that art period? Because 
by the time you get everything ready there 
is scarcely time to do anything before time 
to put things away for lunch. What is the 
biggest rub in the unit system? By the time 
you get all the material hunted up it is 
time to start on another unit. A big help 
here is another maxim—“A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.” 

You are going to agree, you have always 
intended to go through your material, in- 
dexing and filing it so that you could put 
your hands right on it. But just now you'll 
chuck it out of sight lest the P.T.A. think 
you untidy. And someday you'll get it out 
and sort it. But someday never comes, 
does it? 

Wouldn't it help to decide on where you 
are going to keep what, and as you 
use and finish with things put them there. 
I know you are going to say you haven't 
a cabinet or shelf room. Most of us haven't. 
But ask for it. Have built-in cabinets put 
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on your musts for classification. We used 
extra desks. Our school had become small, 
and I found the extra desks under the 
coal. Now that they are cleaned up and set 
in neat rows, they make good files. Each 
child is responsible for keeping the one 
across from him. 

And do keep all your material at school. 
Don’t clutter up your house with it as well 
as your car. I know you think you'll work 
with it at home. But you seldom do. Be- 
sides, what you want at home is often at 
school and what you want at school is us- 
ually at home. 

If your job requires some overtime, stay | 
right there and do it. You'll be warmed 








up to the job; your eagerness to get home 
will prod you; and you can do in half an 
hour what you would ruin a whole evening 
dwaddling over. 

I'd like to see industrial drive put into 
teaching; to see teachers judged according 
to their output; and to have supervisors 
who would see that we produced. And that 
is coming. Most superintendents are put- 
ting in testing programs. The marks on 
grade cards will then be gauged to more 
definite standards. Progress will be meas- 
ured in the qualities of good citizenship. 
Teachers will be made to realize that nei- 
ther should be sacrificed for the other; that 
each child as an individual must be helped 
to grow spiritually, physically, mentally 
and morally. 





GINGER! 












































All those in favor of no homework 
say “Aye.” 
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Resolutions Adopted by Delegate Assembly 


KANSAS CITY, NOVEMBER 6, 1946 


I. Democracy 


We pledge our unceasing efforts to promote 
democratic ideals and love of liberty in our 
great nation. 


II. Peace 


We pledge our support to the United Nations 
and the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. We also 
pledge our continued efforts toward the de- 
velopment of plans for the part education 
will play in peacetime America and the part 
it should play in international readjustments 
and reconstruction. 


III. World Organization 


Believing that peace is based on understand- 
ing, the Missouri State Teachers Association 
pledges its continued assistance to the fur- 
thering of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. 


IV. Federal Aid 


The Missouri State Teachers Association re- 
cords its belief in the necessity for a program 
of federal aid sufficient in amount to guar- 
antee an adequate program of public educa- 
tion, and emphasizes its belief that federal 
participation should be channeled through the 
regularly constituted educational agencies in 
the several states. 


V. Governor Phil M. Donnelly 


We commend Governor Donnelly for his 
excellent moe of personnel to the State 


Board of Education in keeping with the in 
tent and the spirit of the new state Consti- 
tution. 


VI. Sixty-third General Assembly 


We strongly commend the 63rd General As- 
sembly for recognizing and performing its 
duties to public education through the enact- 
ment of progressive legislation, including the 
implementation of the educational provisions 
of the new state Constitution. 


VII. Federal Income Tax 


We recommend that the federal income tax 


law be amended to exempt teacher retire- 
ment pay from federal income taxes “up to 
the highest amount allowed any other group 


under existing federal law.” 


VIII. Salaries 


In order to secure the best people to the pro- 
fession the Association pledges itself to work 
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for increased salaries for qualified teachers 
with a minimum of $2400 per year. 


IX. Retirement 


We recommend that the Boards of Trustees 
of Teacher Retirement Systems in Missouri 
study the present retirement program of the 
state and suggest’ continued improvements. 


X. Teacher Recruitment 


The Association continues to urge a united 
effort by both administrators and teachers 
in the recruitment of worthy candidates for 
teacher training from all of our secondary 
schools in the state. 


XI. Professional Standards 


The Association recommends that profes- 
sional standards be maintained thru _insti- 
tutional and in-service training. The Asso- 
ciation urges that the issuance of emergency 
certificates be rapidly discontinued. 


XII. Health Education 


We continue to recommend that immediate 
steps be taken under the direction of the 
Division of Public Schools to improve health 
education programs in public schools, with 
increased emphasis being placed upon health 
habits, nutrition and prevention of disease. 


XIII. Adult Education 
The Missouri State Teachers Association sup- 
ports state and local authorities in strengthen- 
ing and broadening the program of Adult 
Education. 


XIV. National Education Association 
We continue to urge all teachers to become 
members of our national professional organ- 
ization. 
We endorse the Victory 
the National Education Association. 
We recommend that the National Education 
\ssociation take the proper steps toward get- 
ting the =a of the nation to carry, 
during American Education Week, 1947, ap- 
propriate cover designs. 


Action Program of 


XV. Division of Public Schools 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
pledges its continued cooperation with the 
Commissioner of Education and the members 
of his staff. 


(Continued on Page 34) 











HUBERT WHEELER 


Hubert Wheeler, superintendent of the Mar- 
shall, Missouri, public schools for the past five 
years is the new State Commissioner of Educa- 
cation. 


He is the first Commissioner to be appointed 
by the lay State Board of Education provided 
for in the new Constitution. By action of the 
General Assembly Mr. Roy Scantlin was to 
serve out his elective term of four years. 


Mr. Wheeler will assume his duties January 
13. 


His beginning salary is $7500 per year. Al- 
though the new Constitution specifically dele 
gates to the State Board of Education the re- 
sponsibility for fixing the salary and the term 
of office of the Commissioner a limitation was 
placed on the salary by the Sixty-third General 
Assembly. This salary ceiling of $7500 was fixed 
by a provision in an appropriation bill for the 
Department of Education. 


Nine states pay their state superintendent 
more than $7500 annually. 


Since starting his career as a classroom teach 
er at Caddo, Mo., in 1924, Wheeler has worked 
in many capacities giving him a broad educa- 
tional background. He moved to Elkland, Mo., 


is 


Appoint 
Commissioner 
of 


Education 


as a classroom teacher in 1926 and then to the 
elementary principalship at Aurora, Mo. Be- 
fore going to Marshall, Wheeler was superin- 
tendent of schools at Butler, Mo., and super- 
intendent of schools of Lawrence county. 


He was graduated from Southwest State Col- 
lege at Springfield, majoring in social studies, 
and earned a M.A. Degree from the University 
of Missouri in 1939. Additional graduate work 
has been done at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Mr. Wheeler has served two terms as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association and was re- 
elected for another three-year term at the an- 
nual convention held in Kansas City in No- 
vember. 


Missouri is the eighteenth state to secure 
a Commissioner of Education by appointment. 
Our neighboring states of Arkansas, Illinois, 
and Oklahoma appoint commissioners, In only 
six states does the State Board of Education 
have complete responsibility for the appoint- 
ment. 


Realization of the-goal of an appointive chief 
state school officer brings Missouri to the 
threshold of further educational advancements. 
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Appointments to State Department 


L. E. ZIEGLER 


L. E. Ziegler, superintendent of the Colum- 
bia public schools for the past six years, has 
been chosen as assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

He holds the A.B. 
Degree from the Mis- 
souri University, the 


er a . 


M.A. from Teachers 
j College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and has com- 


pleted all requirements 

~y for the doctorate except 
the dissertation. 

Starting as a teacher 

of science and coach in 


t <—- the Maryville schools in 
% 1917, he was elected 
principal the following 
year and subsequently 


served Maryville as its 
superintendent for nine years. He came to the 
Columbia schools after eleven years as super- 
intendent at Boonville. 

In the past he has served on the faculty of 
the following colleges and universities: Central 
College, Fayette, Mo.; Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo; Vir- 
ginia University, Charlottesville, Virginia; 
North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
oro, North Carolina; and the University of 
Kansas City. 

He has served as president of the Northwest 
District Association, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents of the MSTA, and 
president of the Missouri State Teachers 'Asso- 
ciation, 





TRACY DALE 


Tracy Dale, field representative of the U. S. 
Office of Education for the distribution of sur- 
plus property to schools in Missouri, has been 
appointed assistant com- 
missioner of education 
in charge of vocational 
work. Mr. Dale re- 
ceived the B.S. Degree 
at Maryville State 
Teachers College in 
1925 and the Master’s 
Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 
1930. Virtually all of 
the requirements for a 
doctorate is now com- 
plete. He began his 
teaching experience in 
Gentry county in a ru- 
After serving in World War 
I, he became high school principal at Albany, 
which position he held until 1922 when he re- 
signed to accept the superintendency at Fau- 
cett, Missouri. 


From 1925 to 1943, prior to his being com- 
missioned a Captain with the American Military 
Government in the second World War, Mr. 
Dale held the following positions in the St. 
Joseph school system: high school teacher, 
elementary principal, vice principal high school, 
business manager and superintendent. 

During World War II Mr. Dale was sta- 
tioned for some time in England and France. 


ral school in 1915, 


A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR TEACHERS 


Twelve ways to make teaching more 
attractive and solve the shortage of good 
teachers have been outlined by Raleigh 
Schorling, professor of education in the 
University of Michigan School of Educa- 
tion, in what he has termed the teachers’ 
“Bill of Rights.” 


The “Bill of Rights” is as follows: 

1. The right to teach classes that are 
not too large, in general from 10 to 20 
pupils. 

2. The right to have time in the school 
day for planning. 

_3. The right to a 45-hour week di- 
vided into 15 hours of teaching, 15 hours 
of planning and pupil guidance, and 15 
hours of sponsoring extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, participating in community activ- 
ities and grading written work. 

4. The right to an adequate amount 
of helpful and constructive supervision. 

5. The right to adequate compensation 
for the full year of 52 weeks. 

6. The right to have good materials 
and enough of them. 
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7. The right to work in a room that, 
with the help of students, can be made 
pleasant and appropriate to the tasks to 
be learned, 


8. The right to the same personal liber- 
ties which other respectable citizens as- 
sume for themselves as a matter of course. 
Many communities impose petty restric- 
tions and prohibitions on their teachers. 


9. The right to an externship, which 
would be a year of perhaps half-time 
teaching with an opportunity to gain 
experience in a variety of tasks and to 
study the school and corhmunity as a 
whole. 


10. The right to a realistic program of 
in-service education. 


11. The right to participate in modi- 
fying the curriculum and methods, and 
in formulating school policies. 


12. The right to keep from being lost 
in the profession. This would mean sys- 
tematic -provision for continued recogni- 
tion of growth in the service. 
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BENEDICITE 


O, LONG, cool vista of green trees 
Swayed by the evening breeze 

Draws my soul from out 

The four walls of my room. 


Trees, oh what would I not give 
To have your grace of form; 
Your matchless strength to meet 
And battle with the storm. 


Proudly you stand and watch 

Me as I creep along. And yet 

I think you do not look at me in scorn 

Rather in tenderness you 

Drop a shade upon my path, 

And breathe a little sigh when I am gone. 
—GERTRUDE HELLER 

Bethany 


A RENDEZVOUS WITH FAITH 


Ive A rendezvous with faith 
In a destiny way out yonder; 

I dream of a new horizon’s glow 
As my future fate I ponder. 


Give me back my blindness 

And trust in human kind; 

A faith in all who cross my path 
I now would seek to find. 


God grant that I shall build anew 
The abundant, unselfish life; 
Give me new faith in human kind 
And free me from this worldly strife. 
—Grapys O. CALDWELL 
Trenton 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


WV E ARE A Board of Education,— 


We are The Trustees of A Child’s Future 

We are The Governors of A Mass Mind 

We are The Fomentors of The Yeast of 
Learning 

We are The Masters of Education 
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We are The Great Teacher in His Work 
of Guidance 


We are The Legislator in his Work of 
Creating 
The Rules of Conduct for A Great School 


We are The Educator in his Task of Set- 
ting Out 
The Rules of Learning for A Great 
School 


We are The Judges of Our Children’s Fu- 
ture 


We are A Codification of The Law and 
The Prophets 
In Our World and In Our Work and 
In Our All. 
—ELIZABETH WALTHER 
Cape Girardeau 


BEAUTY 


I SEARCHED for beauty of which poets 
speak. 
I looked at sunset’s 
Red and golden glaze 
Which filled the western sky. 
The glory entered into my soul, 
Yet, I was not satisfied. 


I looked upon a rose, 
A flower surely fit 
To be called queen 
Of all things growing. 
My heart loved this flower, 
Yet, I was not satisfied. 


I turned unto the printed page 
And read the greatest thoughts 
Of minds long revered 
By all who followed after. them. 
My mind was filled with radiant light, 
Yet, I was not satisfied. 


I grieved because my quest was vain 
And perfect beauty still eluded me; 
Idly I glanced around the room, 
My infant daughter caught my glance 
and smiled— 
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My heart, my soul, my mind was filled with 
beauty, 
And, I was satisfied. 
—ELIZABETH IsLE 
Helena 


RAGGEDY JIM 


W, CALL HIM Raggedy Jim, and laugh 

To see him going by, 

Bare feet scuffling the velvety dust, 

His face toward the sky. 

His frayed sleeves flutter in threadbare 
strings, 

His trousers are snagged and torn, 

But he wears them as one whose bearing 
tells 

Of a spirit regally born. 

I followed him once where his pathway led 

To a quiet amber stream, 

And watched him stand as he seemed to be 

Wrapped in a rainbow dream. 

His whole face shone as though a beam 

From the sun had lighted there, 

And I found my heart, before I thought, 

Voicing a little prayer. 

For Raggedy Jim’s old tired face shone 

With a nameless inner glow, 

And I wondered if we who laugh at him 

Haven't missed something he may know. 

When I think of that look as old Jim stood 

By the stream beneath that pine, 

I feel that I have climbed a stair 

And have knelt before some shrine. 


—MAE TRALLER 
Lockwood 


MISSOURI FAIRIES 


W 00 saip “There are no fairies’’? 
Why, I almost saw them come— 

They rode on tiny airplanes 
And stopped atop’ my home! 

The ‘planes were shining oak leaves 
Of gold and brown and red; 

Some sailed away from tree tops, 
Some fluttered ‘round my head. 


They shook the window curtains, 
They rattled at the panes; 
They danced upon the hill tops, 
They clattered down the lanes. 
These tiny little people 
Kept busy through the day, 
Altho I couldn’t see them, 
I heard them at their play. 
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Some brought their artists’ brushes 
And rode upon the breeze 
Such lovely, gorgeous colors 
They painted all the trees! 
Of gold there was a plenty, 
Yet none so rich could buy— 
It is a fairy secret— 
And that’s the reason why! 


Tonight they ride the raindrops 
Adown the hillsides steep; 

They're hunting winter quarters 
Where they can go to sleep. 

They're coming back before long, 
They'll ride in snow-drop boats— 

‘Cause I heard them leave an order 
For some pussy-willow coats! 

—JANNETTE R. WHITE 
Centralia 


NO SECRET 


icin know, teachers know, 
But they sometimes forget 

Amid the toil of learning, 

That school life holds it, yet. 


When we as aged folk 
Trade memory for care, 
Then we come to realize 
That it was always there. 


Pupils may, teachers could, 
When all is said and done, 
Come to realize the fact 
That school is lots of fun! 
—VELMA E. ZIMMERMAN 
Crystal City 





CHUCKLES 


“Sure, I ought to know! Don’t I go to 
school, stupid?” “Yes, and you come home 
the same way.” 





Where is that blond moron who thought a 
mandate was an appointment with a boy friend? 


When the literature teacher said that Robert 
Burns wrote “To a Field Mouse” one nut asked 
if he ever got a reply. 





The sociology teacher at the Indian reserva- 
tion school told of the racial ills of America 
when one dark-skinned lad declared there 
would be no such mess if their forefathers had 
adopted stricter immigration laws. 
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School Lunch Practices in Small Schools 


‘him SCHOOL CAFETERIA has long been a 
part of the large school program, but td 
the small school it has almost been a pro- 
hibitive project due to lack of funds, room, 
and the lack of support of the patrons who 
felt their children could eat at home or 
carry their lunch at a saving to them finan- 
cially. 

In a recent study of the growth and de- 
velopment of the hot lunch program in 
small high schools, a questionnaire was 
sent to twenty Missouri high schools with 
enrollments from 115 to 330 students. 
These schools were so located that they 
represented a fair cross-section of the entire 
state. The response indicated that the aver- 
age participation of the enrollment for 
each school was about 80%. This is a 
good average participation when we realize 
that in a small town the average resident 
students go home for their noon lunch. 

From this group only one school re- 
ported as serving no free meals. The per- 
centage of free meals served ranged up to 
25%, of the total number of meals served, 
however, the average was about 10%. 

The oldest lunch program was operating 
for its tenth year and two were operating 
their second year. A large per cent of the 
programs continue the full school term. 

I found that all but two of the programs 
were not publicly demanded, some _ re- 
ported that their public did not request 
it at first but now they would be forced 
to operate. Eleven of the group were spon- 
sored by the administration, five by the 
P. T. A., one by the city, and one by a 
local club. All schools reported the pro- 
gram self-supporting and ten reported that 
they could accumulate money if they were 
permitted to do so. About 50% admitted 
they would like to serve a more elaborate 
meal if their funds would permit. 

Bearing in mind that the most of these 
schools were built before the lunch pro- 
gram was inaugurated, I was interested to 
find that about one-half used the same 
room for a serving room, kitchen, and din- 
ing room, feeding the pupils in sections 
allowing about 20 minutes for each section 
to eat and handling from g to 5 sections. 
The remainder of the schools served in one 
group, the pupils going to their home 
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room, classroom, and in two instances to 
the balcony of the gymnasium to eat. Only 
three schools had a room built for a kit- 
chen, one rented a nearby residence for 
their program, the remainder were class- 
rooms converted into kitchens. 

The program is largely supervised by 
the administration, five schools had a home 
economics department to aid in the super- 
vision and menu planning, two were super- 
vised by clubs. For the most part the menus 
were prepared by the cooks that had had 
no special training except through exten- 
sion club work. 

The greater number of schools employ 
two or three cooks at a salary range of 
$7.50 to $25.00 per week, with a median 
of about $16.00. Six schools use no student 
heip but the greater number use from 4 to 
g students who help in return for their 
meals. 

Fourteen schools reported that they re- 
ceived, annually, food donated amounting 
from $1.00 to $100.00. Only three schools 
operate a summer canning project, and one 
of those found that it did not support it- 
self. During the W. P. A. days when all 
of the labor, much of the equipment, and 
most of the seeds, etc. were furnished, we 
operated a canning project. When it became 
a county project and much travel was in- 
volved we felt it was not a paying project, 
therefore has not been in operation since. 

The food for these programs is pur- 
chased almost entirely from local merchants 
thereby adding to their business approxi- 
mately $100.00 per week. About 50% of 
the food is purchased in quantities. Bottle 
gas and kerosene seem to be the predom- 
inate fuel used for cooking purposes. 

Each year an average of $85 is spent in 
replacing worn-out equipment and about 
$90 is spent in adding new equipment. 

I requested each superintendent to ex- 
press his personal opinion of the program, 
giving its value to his school, recommenda- 
tions, etc. Here are typical comments: “I 
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feel that the lunch program in our school 
is an asset to our entire school. I notice 
it improves school work and also better and 
more regular attendance in school.” 

“TI have noticed where it has greatly im- 
proved the health and attendance of many 
of the undernourished children.” 

“My personal opinion is—The project 
is a real success. So many of our pupils 
come by bus, railroad, horseback, and per- 
sonal cars—the noon lunch becomes a real 
stimulant to the people.” 

“We are very proud of our hot lunches 
and think it is one of the finest things we 
have ever had for our school children. We 
have several families in our district that 
were really undernourished. Each child 
has a chance to eat even though he is not 
able to pay for it. It has been a great help 
in our attendance and for some children 
it is the best meal they have. For some it 
is the only milk they have to drink. Some 
mothers have remarked their children were 
doing better work in school since we have 
the hot lunch.” 

“Little can be said against the hot lunch 
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—Cut Courtesy Rural Editorial Service 


program, and much can be said in favor 
of it.” 

Not every child gets enough of the right 
foods. Selective service rejections indi- 
cated a high rate of nutritional deficiency 
among American youth. It is is not always 
because parents cannot afford good food. 
Children, given a wide choice of candy, 
other foods, pop, ices, and chewing gum 
at a lunch counter or canteen, do not often 
select the most nourishing foods offered. 

It is important that children be given 
a well-balanced noon-day meal. While I 
do not have available statistics in regard 
to the development of scholarship and 
health of students after a program has been 
established in a school, I have talked with 
several superintendents who stated that the 
scholarship and the daily attendance had 
vastly improved. 

The best investment a community can 
make is to see that the children are well 
fed. The community itself can insure that 
they get at least one nourishing meal 
a day. It is an investment in young people, 
the future America. 
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EXHIBIT “A” 
BALANCE SHEET 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1946 
ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash on Hand and 
“Serr $ 36,953.47 
Accounts Receivable: 
Reading Circle ....$19,312.25 
School and 
Community ...... 158.00 
Checks and 
Warrants— 
Association ...... 44.00 
Checks and 
Warrants— 
Reading Circle .. 1,053.56 
20,567.81 
Less: Reserve for 
Bad Checks and 


Accounts ....... = 2,728.80 
Total Receivables 17,839.01 
Inventory of Books 
(Not Consigned) 2,222.94 
Investments: 


United States 
Savings Bonds 
Series G 135,000.00 


Total Current Assets $192,015.42 


FIXED ASSETS: . 
Real Estate—Land 11,915.50 
Real Estate— 

Buildings ......... $59,112.02 
Less: Reserve for 

Depreciation ...... 19,623.24 39,488.78 
Furniture and 

a Pre 11,613.27 
Less: Reserve for 

Depreciation ..... ~ 9879.90 1,733.37 
Delivery Truck ...... 467.68 
Less: Reserve for 

Depreciation ..... - 466.68 — 1.00 

Total Fixed Assets 53,138.65 

DEFERRED CHARGES: 

Supplies Purchased 
in Advance ...... 4,811.31 
Total Assets y 38 





LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Accrued Missouri 

 - ear $ 1,07 
Accrued Withholding 

and Social 

Security Taxes .. 343.51 
Membership Dues 

1946-1947 (Paid 


in Advance) ..... ___ 1,180.00 
Total Current Liabilities $ 1,524.58 
FIXED LIABILITIES: 

Life Memberships 1,730.00 
RETIREMENT RESERVE 2,151.28 
NET WORTH: 

Balance June 30, 1946 244,559.52 






Total Liabilities and Net Worth $249,965.38 









School 







Reading Associa- and Com- 
_ Circle tion munity Total 
Salaries and 
Wages $10,277.20 $ 8,563.84 $ 7,135.00 $25.976.04 
Postage 4,837.82 806.06 730.82 6,374.70 





Printing and 





i) 
1 





Paper 722.01 464.21 4,957.5 6,143.59 
Stationery and 


Office Supplies 775.91 468.49 259.45 1,503.85 
R. C. Board 

and Executive 

Committee 52.64 1,793.95 1,846.59 
Ingurance 139.29 324.62 463.91 
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OPERATING EXPENSES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1946 
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Missouri State Teachers Assn. Financial Statements June 30, 1946 


EXHIBIT “B” 
OPERATING STATEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1946 





ross Rook Sales ...... $199,901.09 
Less: Returns and 
Allowances .......... 4,782.96 
Net Book Sales $195,118.13 
COST OF BOOKS SOLD: 
Inventory July 1, 1945 3,418.77 
Books Purchased 143,731.30 


147,150.07 
Less: Inventory 





June 30, 1946 2,222.94 144,927.13 
Net Income from Book Sales 50,191.00 
MEMBERSHIP DUES 45,124.00 


Less: Community As- 
sociation Refunds § 4,202.30 
District Association 


are 10,871.00 15,073.30 
Net Income from Membership 30,050.70 
ADVERTISING SOLD 12,891.95 
OTHER INCOME 
Interest on Bonds 2,900.00 
Group Insurance 
Handling Commission 7,626.34 
Exhibits State 
Meeting—Net 1,647.09 
Group Insurance 
Service Fees 969.00 
Group Insurance 
Contract Commissions 104.98 
Miscellaneous Income 107.05 
Addressing Service 361.43 
Total Other Income 13,715.89 
Total Gross Income * 106,849.54 


Less: Operating Ex- 
penses— As Per 
Exhibit “C” 63,329.56 


Net Operating Profit 43,519.98 





ADDITIONS TO RESERVE: 
Reserve for Retire- 


ment Fund 1,700.00 
Reserve for Deprecia- 
tion—Buildings 1,182.24 
teserve for Equip- 
ment 580.66 
Reserve for Bad 
Checks—Enrollment 42.00 
Total Additions to Reserves 3,504.90 
Net Profit for Period $ 40,015.08 








School 
Reading Associa- and Com- 
_ Circle tion munity Total 
Exchange and 
Bank Service 
Charge 209.96 202.71 412.67 
Freight and 
Drayage 210.36 210.36 


Janitor Service 
and Supplies 500.00 459.29 400.00 1,359.29 


Fuel 125.00 119.99 75.00 319.99 
Light and Water 100.00 98.11 100.00 298.11 
Telephone and 

Telegraph 300.00 814.71 200.00 1,314.71 
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EXHIBIT “C”—Continued 


EXPENSES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 


e 
OPERATING 
School 
Reading Associa- and Com- 
Circle tion munity Total 
Taxes 500.00 531.34 300.00 1,331.34 
Auditing Exp. 100.00 100.00 50.00 250.00 
E. M. Carter 
Memorial 100.00 100.00 
State Meeting— 
Pregram ‘lalent 4,503.98 4,503.98 
State Meeting— 
Program Expense 2,154.38 2,154.38 
State Meeting— 
Department Expense 697.80 697.80 
Traveling Expense 1,269.06 479.62 1,748.68 
Com. on Professional 
Standards and Ethics 84.59 84.59 
} Public Relations 
Com. 897.54 897.54 
P Legislative Com. 1,803.68 1,803.68 
Policy & Plans 
Com. 140.55 140.55 
‘ Resolutions Com. 101.68 101.68 
EXHIBIT “D” 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE PERIOD 
FROM JULY 1, 1945 TO JUNE 30, 1946 
Account Amount 
Salaries and Wages $ 23,845.56 
Bad Checks charged back 2,971.40 
Postage 6,456.11 
Printing and Paper 4,444.37 
Stationery and Office Supplies 1,508.85 
Reading Circle Board and 
Executive Committee 1,846.59 
Insurance 483.54 
Exchange and Bank Service 
Charge 412.67 
Freight and Drayage 210.36 
Janitors’ Supplies 50.29 
Fuel 319.99 
Light and Water 298.11 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,326.40 
Taxes 1,108.78 
Auditing 250.00 
E. M. Carter Memorial 00.00 
State Meeting Program Talent 4,503.98 
State Meeting Program Expense 2,164.28 
State Meeting Dept. Expense "697.80 
Traveling Expense 1,845.59 
Com. on Professional 
Standards and Ethics 84.59 
Public Relations Com. 897.54 
Legislative Committee 1,803.68 
Policy and Plans Com. 140.55 
Resolutions Committee 101.68 
Curriculum Research 425.00 
Committee on Sources 
of School Revenue 31.13 
Rural Education and Life Study 49.98 
Engraving and Artwork 217.71 
Enrollment Campaign $47.30 
N. E. A. Headquarters 206.22 
Other Organizations 178.00 
: President's Expense 37.58 
: Repairs and Replacements 1,293.09 
| Truck Expense 141.82 
| Unclassified Expense 186.70 
A Refunds—Community 
4 Associations 10,871.00 
| Refunds—District 
bi Associations 4,202.30 
i Reserve for Withholding 
Income Taxes 2,747.32 
Reserve for Social 
Security Taxes 321.86 
Retirement Reserve 1,921.17 
Bonds Purchased 30,000.00 
Exhibits 26.00 
Deferred Charges 5,183.35 
Books Purchased 147,339.04 
Cash Refunds—Books 89. 
Sales Tax Paid 4.01 
Transfers of Funds to 
Association 32,485.00 
Furniture and Fixtures 543.75 
Total Cash Disbursements $297,821.20 


We have audited the accounts and records of the Missouri State 


1946 
School 


Reading Associa- and Com- 








Circle tion munity Total 

Curriculum Research 425.00 425.00 
Com. on Sources of 

School Revenue 31.13 
Com. on Rural Educ. 

and Life Study 49.98 
Engraving and 

Art Work 217.71 
Enrollment Campgn 347.30 
N. E. A. Headquarters 206.22 
Other Organizations 107.00 48.00 
President’s Exp. 237.58 
Repairs and 

Replacements 400.00 593.09 300.00 = 1,293.09 
Truck Exp. 50.00 41.82 50.00 141.82 
Unclassified Exp. 50.00 86.70 50.00 186.70 








Total t 


o 
Exhibit “B” — $19,350.19 $28,626.40 $15,352.97 $63,329.56 
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CASH RECEIPTS FOR THE PERIOD FROM 
JULY 1, 1945 TO JUNE 30, 1946 
Account Amount 
Collection on Accounts 

from Book Sales $193,276.63 
Collection on Accounts— 

School and Community 12,848.95 
Membership Dues 45,082.00 
Bad Checks Redeemed 3,601.05 
Interest on Bonds 2,500.00 
Group Insurance Service Fees 969.00 
Group Insurance Handling 

Commission 104.98 
Exhibits 1,673.09 
Insurance Commissions 7,626.5 
Addressing Service 361.43 
Miscellaneous Income 107.05 
Refunds—Various 402. 
Sales Tax Collected 3.77 
Transfer of Funds 32,485.00 
Life Membership 40.00 
Recovery of Bad Accounts 15.00 

Total Cash Receipts $301,096.61 


RECONCILIATION OF CASH AND CASH 


BALANCE AS OF JUNE 30, 1946 
Boone Revolving 
Columbia County and Total Cash 


National Petty Cash and Bank 


Savings 
Bank Fund Balance 


Bank 
Balance at Be- 
ginning of Busi- 
ness July 


1, 1945 $ 21,871.89 $ 8,531.17 $3,250.00 $ 33,655.06 
Receipts: 

Reading 

Circle 196,887.19 196,887.19 

School and 

Community 13,520.69 13,520.69 

Association 58,203.73 58,203.73 


Transfer from 
Reading Circle 


Balance Plus 
Receipts $218,759.08 $112,740.59 $3,250.00 $334,749.67 


32,485.00 32,485.00 


Disbursements: 
Reading 
Circle $168,264.59 $168, epg of 





Association $86,617.83 86.617 
School and n 
Community 10,453.78 10,453.78 
Transfer to 
Association 32,485.00 _ 82,485.00 
Total Dis- 
burse- 7 
ments $200,749.59 $ 97,071.61 $297,821.20 
Balance June 
30, 1946 $ 18,009.49 $ 15,668.98 $3,250.00 $ 36,928.47 
Balance Plus 
Disburse- 
ments $218,759.08 $112,740.59 $3,250.00 $334,749.67 


Teachers Association, Co- 


lumbia, Missouri for the period July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1946 and certify that, in our opinion, the 


foregoing Exhibits, correctly set forth the financial condition of the Missouri State 


Teachers 


Association on June 30, 1946 and results of the operations for the period ended June 30, 1946. 
ELLIS-FISCHER AND COMPANY 


LIBRARY «'tified Public Accountants 
@BEORGE PEABODY COLLEGS 


St. Louis, Missouri 
July 25, 1946 
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A. A. S. A. 


The Missouri Breakfast at the Atlantic 
City meeting will be at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Parlor No. 1, on March 4, 1947, at 
8:00 o'clock. 

All Missourians and former Missourians 
in attendance at the meeting are cordially 
invited. 


g 
FUTURE ‘TEACHERS 

An F.T.A. chapter with eighteen mem- 
bers has been organized at Hannibal-La- 
Grange College under the leadership of 
Mrs. E. F. Moore, Head, Department of 
Education. 

Washington University and Joplin Jun- 
ior College are considering such a move. 


g 


ENCOURAGING SIGN 


Missouri had two thousand more N.E.A. 
members on November 30, 1946, than for 
the same date of last year. 

We are on the way but there is still much 
to be done in this respect. 


g 

NEw EXPERIENCE 

President James B. Conant, Harvard Uni- 
versity, returned a very handsome honora- 
rium with the statement, “It would give me 
a great deal of pleasure if I might consider 
that my address to the Missouri State 
Teachers Association was in the form of 
a contribution to public education.” He 
continued, “I feel that the work that mem- 
bers of your Association are doing is so 
important a public service and so little 
recognized by the public in many ways 
that those of us outside who may be able 
to help ought to do so without undue ex- 
pense. Furthermore, I enjoyed the meeting 
intensely and appreciated the very large 
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audience which did me the honor to listen 
to my remarks.” 

One is moved by such an expression and 
can only say that it exemplifies the man 
that he is. 


g 


LEGISLATION 


+ 


The future of the proposal for an emer- 
gency appropriation for teachers salaries, 
as well as other proposed legislation, is 
dependent on the attitude of your Senator 
and Representative. There is every justifi- 
cation for it. Look at the cost of living 
and the wages received. 

The action of your Senator and Repre- 
sentative will reflect the thinking at home. 
It is with and through them that you can 
and must effectively work. 


g 


100% Counties FOR 1946-47 


Counties reporting completed enroll- 
ments since the December issue, making a 
total of eighty-seven, are as follows: 
Buchanan Leonard Jones, Co. Supt 
Camden | Chas. Schrimsher, Jr., Co. Supt. 
Crawford J. H. Brand, Co. Supt. 


Carroll J. A. Burnside, Co. Supt. 
Clinton Mrs. Leslie Myers, Co. Supt. 
Franklin O. E. Burke, Co. Supt. 
Laclede Mrs. Hazel Ponder, Co. Supt. 
Lawrence Julius Helm, Co. Supt. 
Linn J. E. Fuhrman, Co. Supt. 
Madison Clarence Moore, Co. Supt. 


Montgomery 
Moniteau 


W. F. Hupe, Co. Supt. 
Mrs. Bernyce Bailey, Co. Supt. 


Ripley Mrs. Dacy E. Hawthorne, Co. 

Supt. 
Sullivan Basil D. Murphy, Co. Supt. 
Stoddard John A. Wright, Co. Supt. 
St. Francois R. E. Wood, Co. Supt. 
Warren Miss Edna Polster, Co. Supt. 
Webster Oscar Carter, Co. Supt. 
Barry Buel Cox, Co. Supt. 
Shannon Floyd J. Smith, Co. Supt. 
Christian Chas. F. Boyd, Co. Supt. 


Lewis . Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Co. Supt. 
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[Santa Had Trained Helpers in Our Town 


= YEAR around the 15th of December 
the telephone begins to ring out at the 
high school and the question is always the 
same. “Do you have some boy or girl, who 
has had a little experience or training in 
selling, to help me out for the next ten 
days?” The answer was always the same. 
“Not that I know of, and besides, we can’t 
let our students miss that much school.” 
Then the next thing we would hear would 
be, “I don’t know why the high school can’t 
cooperate with us! We always have to get 
our extra Christmas help from students who 
don’t like school; besides they quit any- 
way for a while during the Christmas rush. 
Why couldn’t our schools of today see our 
problems and help us out?” 

That problem has been solved. 


It has 


been solved by one word—cooperation. In 
our city of Carrollton, a small farming town 
of less than 5000, we have and have had 
plenty of trained help for the Christmas 





-———___—_-— —-—» 
By Homer S. LEECH 
Coordinator 
Carrollton High School 
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rush. Each year around the first of Novem- 
ber_we set up a class through the Dis- 
tributive Education Department in begin- 
ners retail selling. This class meets for two 
hours a week for six weeks. Through the 
cooperation of our merchants the class will 
spend part of that twelve hours training 
in their stores after working hours on prob- 
lems of wrapping packages, handling mer- 
chandise, cash register procedure, and all 
the practicable subjects. Also, part of that 
time is used at the high school in Store 
English, meeting the customers, making 
change, etc. 

After completing this short course we 


(Continued on Page 34) 


The young woman behind the counter is a member of a class in diversified occu- 
pations in the Warrensburg high school. She is learning the “how” of retail selling. 
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L. THERE Is an educational point of view 
from which I am qualified to speak, it 
should be that of a classroom teacher. 


I was graduated from a rural school. 
My first teaching experience was at the 
expense of rural children. I know what 
it is to fight the yellow jackets while 
trying to eat a red Jonathan or a yellow 
Grimes Golden apple at recess. I recall 
with vivid memory the passing of the old 
cedar water bucket with the common dip- 
per to all the pupils in order that they 
might quench their thirst between recess 
and noon. Somehow I love to remember 
the early days of the rural classroom and 
the teachers’ problems. Equally pleasant, 
vet not so vivid, are my memories of the 
high school classroom and of the classrooms 
of the high school division of the old 
Normal school. For more than a score of 
years I have been-an undergraduate-college 
classroom teacher. For three different 
periods of time I have had limited teaching 
experience on the graduate level in uni- 
versities. As to whether I have succeeded 
or failed as a classroom teacher, only my 
students have the answer. 

I want to impress you with the fact that 
I sincerely believe that classroom teaching 
is a calling second to none in all the world. 
Yet I stand before you this evening asking 
the question, “What's wrong with Ameri- 
can education?” There is nothing wrong 
with the principles and the functions which 
American education must accomplish. 


The public will admit that education 
is essential to the democratic way of life, 
that no nation can be free if its people are 
bonded in ignorance, that enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment should reign with capital and 
labor, and that enlightened public senti- 
ment only can bring peace to the world. 
Deep down in its heart the public realizes 
that education determines to a great ex- 
tent the destiny of man here on earth and 
conditions his thinking concerning his re- 
ligion and the hereafter. If you agree with 
this point of view, you must admit that 
such a great responsibility as education 
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should be placed only on the shoulders 
of men and women with leadership, men 
and women with character and personality, 
and only on the shoulders of men and 
women who have outstanding courage. We 
are all aware of this fact, yet we as class- 
room teachers have failed to make the pub- 
lic fully realize the importance of these 
qualities. 


Teachers to Improve Profession 


We have failed to raise and maintain 
standards of the teaching personnel. We 
have taught the youth, but we have not 
sold him on the need for high quality in 
his teachers and in the value of his educa- 
tion. We have taught him, but we have 
permitted him to think that anyone can 
teach. America has always depended upon 
its specialists in a given field to promot 
that field. It has always been up to the 
profession or trade to promote its own en- 
terprise. Since the classroom teacher has 
had contact with all youth, he has had 
an excellent opportunity to promote the 
profession and to raise the standards. Has 
he taken advantage of his opportunities? 


The public is not really sold on the most 
important functions of education today. 
Why? Many of the leaders who have gon 
forth to sell éducation have not stressed 
the importance of youth’s character or his 
attitude toward peace, religion, and so- 
ciety. Instead, this so-called leader has 
held up as criteria: buildings, degrees, 
earning power of graduates, and the sur- 
plus in the school fund. We have too many 
school administrators today whose schoo! 
systems are rich with buildings, equipment, 
and surplus in the school fund, but th« 
systems are poverty stricken so far as a 
wholesome program of education is con- 
cerned. 

Oh, yes, many of their teachers have all 
the required degrees after their names, but 
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many of them are destitute of that person- 
ality and leadership that are so essential in 
teaching youth. The public cannot detect 
the difference between a teacher and a per- 
son with a degree. This lack of apprecia- 
tion of a good teacher on the part of the 
public is a fault of school administration. 
The philosophy of keeping the school bells 
ringing regardless of the quality of the 
teacher has driven thousands of good teach- 
ers from the profession, has lowered the 
morale of many others, and has discour- 
agd practically all promising youth from 
entering the profession. : 

When I choose from my department a 
person whom I would gladly recommend 
as a teacher, the other professions offer 
him two, three—yes, ten times the salary 
that teaching will pay him. What am I to 
do? I choose another and then the recruit- 
ing officer of the army, the navy, and civil 
service all make their bids. They offer him 
much more salary, tenure, and adequate 
retirement and again I am_ unsuccessful. 
Then I make a third effort, but here comes 
the employer of skilled, semi-skilled, and 
even unskilled labor telling him that they 
will pay him more money, give him social 
security, and that he need not invest any 
more money in his education; nor need he 
worry any more about teacher certification 
or attending summer school. 


So what is the solution? Are we to ac- 
cept as teachers the few who are willing 
to make personal and financial sacrifices 
and the rejects of the other professions, of 
government services, and of trades and 
industry at a time when America and the 
world face the most critical period in his- 
tory—at a time when youth must face new 
problems of conservation, world citizenship, 
radar and atomic energy with all their im- 
plications? When a schoolman attempts 
to smooth things over by saying teaching 
is getting better and will soon be all right, 
vou can depend on it that he is “soft soap- 
ing” to cover up his lack of courage to 
tell you the truth. Oftentimes he is a man 
who has not stood firm and done his duty 
in raising standards for teaching. He 
doesn’t want anyone to know that he has 
been lax and “weak-kneed” in performing 
his dutv. Sometimes he’s afraid that too 
much progress will eliminate him from 
his job. 

But the public of America and of the 
world must understand and fully realize 
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what the youth of today and the world of 
tomorrow are facing. The public must 
know the facts. It must know that our 
present system of education is not ade- 
quate to do the job. Whatever means is 
necessary to wake up the public to the 
situation must be used. The public must 
have a jolt. This reminds me of a coal 
miner I once knew who had a falling-out 
with one of his co-workers and called him 
a liar. When he was telling the incident 
later, he said, “And do you know, I had 
to knock that guy in the head with a chunk 
of coal to make him believe it?” Who is 
going to heave a big chunk of coal at the 
public? 


Leadership Is Needed 


We must have more leadership in edu- 
cation. We have always had a great deal 
of leadership in Missouri through our 
State Teachers Association. It has always 
been courageous and forthright on matters 
pertaining to education and the Associa- 
tion is becoming more dynamic and more 
progressive every day. It is going to fur- 
nish us even better leadership as we pro- 
ceed. Too, considering all the handicaps, 
we have had outstanding leadership from 
the state superintendent's office. 


The eyes of the nation today are upon 
Missouri to see what she is going to do 
with her new constitution and with the 
opportunity which it affords her in exer- 
cising real leadership in the field of edu- 
cation. 

There is yet much unfinished business 
for state leadership. The State Commis- 
sioner of Education must take the lead in 
procuring better teachers and the State 
Teachers Association, ,the teacher-training 
institutions, local administrators, and class- 
room teachers must all combine forces and 
cooperate. 


In America we have entirely too many 
disconnected links in the chain of educa- 
tion. The elementary school builds its 
program, the high school builds its pro- 
gram, the college builds its program, and 
the university builds its program and often 
there is littfe or no coordination of these 
programs. Hence the needs of some stu- 
dents are overlooked entirely. The program 
is analogous to the farmer’s broadcasting 
a field of cats on a windy day. Spots are 
thin, spots are thick, and some spots are 
missed entirely. But we can’t afford to 
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iniss any of the youth in a democracy, for 
they all make links in the chain. 


Enlarge School Units © 

In order to provide an adequate program 
which will care for all students, many school 
units must be enlarged. In Missouri we know 
that there is a terrific waste in our present 
organization of our rural schools and small 
high school, Units must be made larger and 
service made broader. Education must utilize and 
cooperate with all social institutions such as 
clubs, churches, press and radio which aid in 
the promotion of general education in the 
community. 

There must be closer cooperation between 
the public schools, the colleges, and the uni- 
versities in curriculum construction, in bud- 
geting, and in their entire unification of pro- 
grams in order that education may present and 
maintain a defensible, united front. 

In these and all other similar matters, local 
administrators must cooperate with the state, 
and in some instances, must take the lead. Many 
local administrators are striving desperately to 
assume leadership. To these men education 
owes a debt of gratitude. But there are others 
who serve as millstones in the community. Since 
the public is traditionally opposed to change, 
some local administrators are slow to lead out 
because they know they will meet with opposi- 
tion. If their program is to require more 
money, they know the tax fighter is sure to turn 
on the heat. They would often rather crawl 
into a corner and lie down so no one would 
see them. But the administrator draws a rela- 
tively high salary because he is expected to 
furnish us leadership. It is up to you and to 
me to see that he earns this salary by leading 
us. If he doesn’t lead because of the heat on 
the outside, we should make it so hot on the 
inside that the outside will be cool in com- 
parison. I feel that we, as classroom teachers, 
must give support to the administrator at all 
times. 

Not only are we short in leadership in Ameri- 
can education but we are also short in follower- 
ship as well. A few teachers in the state do 
not even belong to the State Teachers Associa- 
tion and comparatively few belong to the na- 
tional association. Is that good followership? Can 
we build a profession that way? Too often we, 
as classroom teachers, take neither the trouble 
nor the time to learn the policies and the plans 
of our leaders. We do not find out what our 
administrators are trying to do nor do we give 
them moral and active support in their pro- 
gram. Too many times we, as classroom teach- 
ers, have not cooperated and have not followed 
the leadership of good administration. Particu- 
larly has this been true in cases where the 
administration was proposing something new 
and something different. 


“Hang Separately” 

We should do something about this situation 
and do it now. In my imagination, I can see 
school administrators and teachers in a South- 
west Missouri community make a stand togeth- 
er. They notify the patrons that the situation 
is sO grave in education that they are not 
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going to have school another day until the 
patrons understand the gravity of the situation. 
They have said, “We want you to come in 
and let us make some confessions and point 
out some problems that we cannot solve, We 
refuse to profess to educate your children until 
you have a clear understanding of the problems 
faced in the field of education.” 

When these patrons assemble, and they would 
assemble, these school people explain to them 
the qualities the teachers must have in order 
to educate the youth to live in the new era. 
The teacher must be well educated, must have 
character, must possess leadership and person- 
ality, and must be exceedingly courageous. This 
takes courage on the part of these school people 
who set these standards, for the very standards 
they set will eliminate some of those now teach- 
ing. They then frankly admit that many of 
them cannot see such standards. They confess 
that there is waste in the organization of the 
school system, that they are failing to set up 
curricula to serve all youth, and that teachers 
are so heavily loaded at the present time that 
they cannot possibly give the personal attention 
to individual students that must be given to 
do the job right. 

I can then see a middle-aged ceils in 
the crowd rise and ask, “Where can you get 
people like this to teach school?” It is then 
that I would like to appear on the scene and 
ask him if he realizes the value of morale in 
business; if he has ever noticed how an increase 
in salary and an expression of appreciation and 
an improvement of working conditions increases 
efficiency of business workers. I would like 
to point out to him that a good teacher always 
gives an honest day’s work regardless of the 
number of students he has; that when the teach- 
er has the time to do a thorough job of teach- 
ing, the morale is high and both students and 
teacher are happy in their accomplishments. 
On the other hand, when a good teacher is 
overloaded, is underpaid, and does not have time 
to do his job well, he cannot be expected to 
do commendable work. Also, that if many of 
the teachers now in his system were given a 
reasonable load, ample facilities, and proper 
encouragement, many would make outstanding 
teachers. Of course, I would have to admit 
that there are some in the system who are 
not now and never can be the kind of teachers 
that he needs. However, with the proper teach- 
ing conditions, teachers will flock to such a 
system from all parts of the country. Further- 
more, I would like to relate to him some of the 
contacts and experiences which I have had in 
the past 22 years in a teachers college. I have 
seen brilliant young men and young women 
graduate and make outstanding successes in 
the professions, in business, in the army, in 
the navy, and in civil service. Many of these 
brilliant, courageous young people would have 
been glad to have entered teaching if they could 
have afforded it financially. 


Getting the Money 


Then another man who thinks he has the ace 
in the hole arises in the crowd and asks, “Where 
are you going to get the money to do all this?” 

It is then that the school administrator, the 
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moderator, who is really a democratic leader, Now I can imagine the look of concern and 
arises. He is not the so-called leader who takes determination on the faces of these parents as 


the position of a little tin god before his teach- they depart for home on that evening. But only 
ers and the position of a serpent before his a few months later I can see a youth of this 
public and board of education. He is an ad- community as he leaves for school in the morn- 
ministrator who has consulted his faculty and ing. He is eager to gét there a few minutes 
has set up his policies and plans by the demo-_ early to discuss some of his personal problems 


cratic process. He is a man of courage and with this new companion, the teacher, who 
conviction. He looks straight at the man who seems to have more time ‘and more interest in 
has asked the question and says, “If you are him than any teacher he has ever had. This 
really interested in getting these things done, teacher, he says, doesn’t assign lessons by dull 
I believe I can point out to you ways of getting pages and chapters but is always assigning 
the money.” He then points out that if Ameri- problems that are so interesting. 

ca is willing to give up her alcoholic drinks 
for one year, she can triple the teachers’ salaries 
and all other services in all elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools of the nation of that 
year. That if she wants to cut down on some 
of her luxuries, she can double the teaching 
force at the same time. If we spent relatively 
as much of our national income for education I know this is only a dream, but are we 
as Russia is spending of hers, we would not ready to do something in Southwest Missouri 
be spending $3,000,000,000 but $30,000,000,000 for to make this dream come true? I pledge myself, 
education, Before dismissing the patrons, the and I hope I can pledge you, to follow the 
administrator reminds them that the new cons- leadership of the State Teachers Association, 
titution of Missouri permits practically un- of the State Department, and of the local ad- 
limited local tax levies for school purposes. He ministrators in this vast undertaking of re- 
also reminds the crowd that when local effort vamping our whole educational system into 


The board has’a long waiting list of teachers 
anxious to teach in this community. The board 
says its salary schedule has been raised tre- 
mendously but that salaries no longer repre- 
sent an expense; they are an investment in 
youth, 


has been exhausted that it will probably ex- a program which will prepare the youth of 
perience much less difficulty in obtaining-ample this land to live and assume leadership in 
state and federal aid in developing a compre- a democracy that should be held up as the 
hensive program for public schools. ideal of the world. 





Aine Youn pupils wonld-minded? 


SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD: World History 


An up-to-date history covering Europe, North America, South 
America, Russia, the Far East, Africa, and Australasia. Adequate 

attention to ancient civilizations but more attention to period 
since 1914. Illustrations, maps, teaching aids. 


CARR: One World in the Making 


An authoritative explanation of the United Nations by a man 
who was present during its formative stages. Organized in 
three parts: (1) basic information on U. N., (2) the official text 
of the Charter with explanations, and (3) questions and refer- 
ence material. Timely photographs, maps, charts. 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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What Nurtures Intelligence? 


W wat FACTORS IN the life of a child 


influence his intelligence? Are there any 
that we can point to and say, definitely, 
that these factors are important? If these 
factors are present the child will be intelli- 
gent? 

Some of the data presented here seem to 
indicate a relationship between certain 
factors and intelligence over a three-year 
period. Further, they indicate a relation- 
ship between the factors and a changing 
I. Q., either rising or falling, constantly, 
for the full three-year period. 

Intelligence is the ability evidenced by 
the total functional response of a person 
to all conceivable stimuli in all possible 
situations. 

If we accept this definition it necessarily 
follows that factors beyond the compre- 
hension of the child will not affect his in- 
telligence. If he cannot hear, sound will 
not register. If he cannot see, no stimuli 
will reach him through the eyes. If he 
cannot talk he cannot respond orally and 
his intelligence must be measured by other 
manifestations of his reactions. 


The Problem 


What factors in a child’s life affect his 
intelligence? Such factors include those 
_ that control the stimuli that reach the or- 
ganism and affect its ability to make de- 
sirable responses. 

The importance of the factors in the 
growth of intelligence should be measured 
in terms of the responses of school chil- 
dren to stimuli in a standardized intelli- 
gence test. THe effect must be continuing, 
steady, measurable. 

From the records of Patrick Henry school 
in St. Louis were picked the cards of all 
children whose I. Q.’s showed a constant 
trend for three years. Twenty-seven chil- 
dren were found among the 400 in the 
school. The record cards showed that the 
I. Q.’s of seventeen of these children had 
been steadily rising for three years and 
the I. Q.’s of ten of them had been steadily 
falling for a similar length of time. They 
were in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. 

The Henmon-Nelson test was used in 
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all cases. This is a group test. The writer 
administered all the tests and scored them. 
The time of giving the tests, with one or 
two exceptions, was in October and No- 
vember. The years were 1942, 1943 and 
1944. 

The Factors 

Based upon the definition of intelligence 
given above, the following factors were 
chosen. 

A. Personal Factors: eyesight, hearing, 
health, sociability, parents, personal ap- 
pearance, school attendance. 

B. Home Factors: clean home, literate 
home, happy home, intellectual home, ade- 
quate income, adequate living space. 

In order to score the factors it was neces- 
sary to define some of them. Most of them 
were left to the opinion of experts but in 
the following factors a definition was 
drawn up. 

Parents. A positive score was marked if 
both parents lived in the home. In one or 
two cases it was decided that a grandmoth- 
er satisfactorily took the place of a mother. 

Literate Home. Positive score if two peri- 
odicals, magazines or newspapers, were reg- 
ularly received. 

Adequate Living Space. Positive score 
if there was one room, in addition to the 
kitchen, for each two persons in the house- 
hold. 


Scoring the Factors 

In scoring the factors, the opinions of 
experts were accepted. They included the 
classroom teachers, visiting nurse, school 
doctor, attendance worker, the principal 
and the child himself. Disagreement by 
the faculty was decided by majority vote. 
The expert was asked the simple question: 
“Is the subject’s eyesight satisfactory?” If 
the answer was “yes” a plus sign was made 
in the eyesight column opposite that sub- 
ject’s name. If “no,” the score was a minus 
sign. 
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TasLe 1—Pupils with I. Q. Rising for Three Years. 
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Even a casual glance at the results indi- 
cates that children who have a high per- 
centage of the advantages represented by 
the factors in Tables 1 and 2 are likely to 
have rising I. Q.’s. Children who lack them 
are likely to have falling I. ¢. s which is 
another way of saying that their mental 
growth is not progressing at the rate of 
the average child of their age. The fore- 
going conclusion is drawn from the fact 
that in Table 1 the children with rising 
1. Q.’s are shown to have an average plus 
score of 11 while in Table 2 those with 
falling I. Q.’s have only 4.9 for their aver- 
age. 


Relative Importance of Factors 

If a factor is present in the cases of all 
children whose I. Q.’s are rising and ab- 
sent in the cases of all whose I. Q.’s are fall- 
ing it might be said that this factor is im- 
portant in the growth of intelligence. Table 
3 was drawn up to indicate this relative 
importance. The number of plus signs for 
each factor in Table 1 was added to the 
number of minus signs for the same factor 
in Table 2. The result is Table 


Table 3—Relative Importance of 
Factors in the Growth of Intelligence 


Position Factor Frequency' 
1 Literate Parents 26 
2 Intellectual Home 25 
3 Happy Home, Adequate 

Income 2 
5 Clean Home 22 
6 Good School Attendance, 

Good Eyesight 21 
8 Good Hearing, Good Personal 

Appearance D 20 

10 Sociability 18 
11 Good Health, Both Parents 

Home, Adequate Living 


Space 17 

However, a study of Table g reveals a 
possible weakness in conclusions that may 
be drawn. Possibly, combinations of fac- 
tors are more important in the nurture 
of intelligence than are individual factors 
alone. Tables 4 and 5 were drawn up by 
arranging the factors in Tables 1 and 2 
in order of frequency, counting the plus 
signs for Table 4 and the minus signs for 
Table 5. 

1. This figure arrived at by adding the number of 


plus signs for each factor in Table 1 to the number 
of minus signs for the same factor in Table 2. 
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Table 4—Relative Importance of Factors 
in Children with Rising I.Q. 


Position Factor Frequency’ 
I Literate home, adequate 
income 17 
3 Good hearing, good school 
attendance, clean home, 
happy home 16 
” Good personal appearance, 
Intellectual home IF 
9 Sociability 14 
10 Good eyesight 13 
11 Both parents in home 12 
12 Good health, adequate 
living space 11 


Table 5—Relative Importance of Factors 
in Children with Falling I.Q. 


Position Factor Frequency* 
1 Non-intellectual home 10 
2 Illiterate parents 9 
3 Poor eyesight 8 
4 Unhappy home 7 
i Poor health, unclean home, 

inadequate income, inade- 
quate living space 6 
9 Broken home (one or more 
parents gone) , careless ap- 
pearance, poor school at- 
tendance a 
12 Poor hearing, poor social 
development { 
Conclusions 


1. A study of Tables 3, 4 and 5 leads 
to the conclusion that children should 
make the most mental growth in a home 
in which parents are literate, subscribe 
for some magazines and have an adequate 
income. This bears out the position of 
the psychologists who have told us for 
many years that the best environment is 
one on a high intellectual level. 

2. Good eyesight and hearing seem to 
be next in importance. 

3. The third most important combina- 
tion seems to be a clean, happy home in 
which school attendance is stressed. 

4. The least important factors in the 
growth of intelligence seem to be health, 
the size of the home, the personal appear- 
ance of the child and his social develop- 





2. Determined by adding the plus signs in Table 
1. Possible 17. 

3. Determined by adding the minus signs in Table 
2. Possible 10. 
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ment. It does not seem to be important 
that both parents be in the home. 

5. It seems pretty clear that the child 
is helpless. The important factors in the 
growth of intelligence are beyond the con- 
trol of children. 


Sania Had Helpers 


(Continued from Page 27) 





plan to have two students for every job 
uptown. Then beginning the week before 
our Christmas vacation, we will excuse half 
of the class to work in the morning and 
the other half will work in the afternoon. 
The next day the procedure is reversed. 
In other words, no student will miss any 
class over two or three times during that 
week. 

The word “cooperation” has helped solve 
one of our big problems around this time 
of the year. We now supply our merchants 
with our best students. They are trained 
the way the merchant wants them because 
he helped train them. The student receives 
pay along with the best experience a child 
could get in meeting the public. 

Yes! When Santa got here this vear we 
had about forty helpers waiting for him. 


Resolutions Adopted 


(Continued from Page 17) 


XVI. Chamber of Commerce 


We approve the recent action of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in urging the 
appointment of Special Committees of Edu- 
cation in each of its local branches to searcl 
for and arouse public sentiment in favor of 
the solution of public educational problems 


XVII. Appreciation 

The Missouri State Teachers Association ex- 
presses its appreciation to Kansas City for 
all the courtesies extended for the comfort and 
convenience of the membership attending the 
Convention. Special thanks are given to the 
administration, faculty, and pupils of the 
Kansas City Public Schools, to the Kansas 
City Board of Education, and to the local 
committees in Kansas City for their careful 
attention to details looking to the smooth 
running of the Convention, to the press and 
to the radio, and to all persons who in any 
way contributed to the success of this Con 
vention. The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation expresses appreciation to officers and 
committees and to the Executive Secretary 
and his staff for leadership throughout the 
vear on behalf of public education in Mis- 
souri. 
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Meeting the Imperative Needs of Youth’ 


W. ARE FACED today with a crisis in 
American Education. It is literally educa- 
tion or extinction, but the question is what 
kind of education? In the educational 
struggle, outside forces have added course 
after course in high school. As a result, 
it is nearly impossible to get a general edu- 
cation. The high school, college and uni- 
versity structures have been vertical, dom- 
inated by special departments. The at- 
tempt now is to synthesize, to make the 
curriculum horizontal, adjust it to present 
needs. 


We have become more realistic in our 
evaluation of the results of education. We 
were once content with evidence of sub- 
ject achievement and skills. If a student 
could remember a text or lectures through- 
out the course down to final examination, 
education was a success. Now we are ask- 
ing, like the late President Lotus Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota always 
asked, “Do students as a result of taking 
required English, write simply, clearly, vi- 
vidly? Do they talk directly, forcefully and 
winningly to each other? Do they read 
good books steadily or do they lapse into 
headlines, comics and true romances upon 
leaving school? Do courses in social studies 
turn out more and better voters and people 
who think keenly and act sensibly about 
labor-management problems, racial ten- 
sions, and foreign policies?” There is a 
definite shift in our thinking regarding 
the criteria of success in our schools—a 
shift from an emphasis upon knowledge to 
changes in behavior. 

We have the highest trained reservoir of 
specialists in all fields in the world, but 
we are desperate for two kinds of general- 
ists: (1) the leader who can synthesize 
specialties, who can see how this, that, and 
something else fit together and who can 
predict social consequences like the scien- 
tists can predict physical ones, (2) the mass 
of American people upon whom democracy 
depends for evaluating problems and for 
building and following a policy for social 
betterment. To solve this need of common 
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understanding we have three types of pro- 
posals: 

(1) THe Hutcuins type uses authori- 
tarian, ancient and philosophical means. 
Students would go on a hunt through books 
he would pick, searching for permanent 
and basic truths. This is the vertical con- 
cept, the Common Knowledge Concept. 
We could all talk about these things—great 
ideas—have similarly developed minds, and 
go out hand in hand with a knowledge of 
Aristotle to solve our problems. Not only 
is the doctrine fallacious education from 
a psychological standpoint, and not only 
is it totally unrealistic, but it would drive 
from our secondary schools all those except 
the most intelligent and turn into the 
streets the majority vote of democracy to 
be educated by the press, the pressure 
group, and the emotional exhortionist. 

(2) THe aAcApEeMics—who believe that 
our chief job is to teach a required dosage 
of standard subjects—English, history, for- 
eign language, mathematics—to transmit 
the culture of the race. These are the 
Minimum Essentialists (another vertical 
concept). They believe this knowledge 
will transfer to modern problems even 
though present research invalidates much 
of this education practice. Much of the 
work on general education and humanities 
in college and university today is but a 
new name and a slightly different structure 
for this theory. The return to western 
traditionalism is the easy way out. This 
is the Harvard plan for secondary educa- 
tion, the Columbia plan and others. Pres- 
ident Conant himself says our high schools 
must become more like the third plan for 
75% of our American youth. 

(3) Scientists. This is not a good name 
for this small group to which I claim 
allegiance. They believe that the sound- 
est approach is through a study of the de- 
mands of modern society upon youth. This 
is General Education (a horizontal con- 
cept). It is the Group that wants to Change 
Behavior and adjust education to human 
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needs and abilities. What kind of behavior 
is required in a free society, not what 
knowledge should be held in common? 
The function of education is to turn out 
healthier, happier, more stable personali- 
ties, with character and integrity, with a 
knowledge of the direction which leads to 
justice and social betterment, and the cour- 
age to act by this understanding. Good 
citizens, good workers, good home-makers 
are our goals. 

We believe every required general sub- 
ject should prove its worth toward these 
aims. The program starts with an analysis 
of the culture of the world today and how 
it came to be, of the tensions we face, and 
of the nature and place of individuals in 
it. It proceeds with a study of science, the 
kind that causes one to understand what 
happens when the discoveries of science 
are put to work in our industrial culture. 
Along with this goes a study of representa- 
tive government, of other forms of gov- 
ernment, of the nature and history of 
people embracing these forms, and of the 
geography and resources surrounding 
them. It includes also a study of the vast 
peoples of the world and_ the framework 
and attempts of the UNO to bind them 
together. It will not omit a study of per- 
sonal relationships—the bases for unified 
action. Instruction flows with psychologi- 
cal and social development and problems 
change as the student becomes more ma- 
ture. 

On top of this program of General Edu- 
cation, we will build our specializations. 
We will draw upon ancient writings and 
academic organizations, but we will deal 
primarily with human experience near at 
hand, with purposes, with problems, with 
the present and future of society. We will 
not separate sharply vocational and gen- 
eral education, but will strive toward a 
balanced curriculum. Unless we do these 
things for all youth, we will find that 
Philip Wylie’s prophecy of doom may 
come true—“Men who understand nothing 
will be rulers of those who know much.” 
This is Education for all American Youth. 


We have youth’s 10 needs proposed by 
the Educational Policies Commission. Let 
me illustrate one—the imperative need of 
citizenship. This breaks down into certain 
behaviors and knowledge. Let me mention 
a few: 
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Learning to Improve Government 

(1) Pressure group government. Con- 
gressional action is based on political mo- 
tives. By and large our public servants 
have lost their statesmanship and we have 
the ruinous concept of excusing a man for 
an action because it is good politics. For 
instance, we did not hook up price con- 
trol and production and control of money 
during the war, because pressure groups 
didn’t want it done, and much of the trou- 
ble with production and prices.-during the 
war and now results from this situation. 
We knew better, but Congress had lost 
the courage to act accordingly. The place 
of government is not clear. 

(2) Our own lack of participation in 
voting. The smaller the number voting 
the more danger there is for good govern- 
ment, not only because the mass is asleep 
but because the worst element always votes. 

(3) The kind of people we frequently 
put in office. By and large the quality 
of office holders reflects the character of 
the majority of the people of the district 
or state. Several illustrious names have 
held high public office but some are dis- 
graceful to American democracy. We are 
desperate for real leadership, men with 
brilliance, courage, and concern for com- 
mon welfare. 

(4) Another problem is the one of learn- 
ing to live in a world increasingly com- 
munistic, 

I could dwell on other phases but will 
summarize: 

1. We must place and keep in high school 
all normal youth. 

2. We must understand how boys and 
girls develop in behavior. 

3. We must discover the needs youth 
have to prepare for effective citizenship in 
modern society. 

4. We must determine those needs which 
can best be met in school and then teach 
them in their relevant setting. By relevant 
setting I mean in relation to the concerns 
of youth. My criteria of what needs should 
be met directly in school are: 

(a) Those which require libraries, lab- 
oratories, and special equipment. 

(b) Those which require discussion and 
direction for understanding (not just read- 
ing or recitation. There is no use for a 
school just for this.) 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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May Phillips of Brumley has been appointed 
to teach mathematics in the Pacific public 
schools. 





Floyd Smith, formerly teacher training in- 
structor at Birch Tree, is the county superin- 
tendent of Shannon county. 





Ms George Henry Haden, superintendent Ralls 
county schools, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the State Department of Education 15s 
area supervisor, on the job training program. 
He began his duties December 2. 





Betty Blatti, who taught two years at Buck- 
ner and one-half year at Lone Jack, has been 
appointed music teacher and senior sponsor at 
Pacific. 





B= Grundy Steiner has been named head of 
the department of Latin and Greek at West- 
minster. Before spending 31 months overseas 
with the Signal Section in England, France, 
and Germany he had been teaching at the 
University of Illinois. 





Arthur H. Compton, chancellor of Washington 

University, St. Louis, has been elected to the 
board of trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 





Ralph S. Harris, Westport high school, Kan- 
sas City, attended the National Council of Ge- 
ography Teachers Meeting held in Columbus, 
Ohio, on December 27 and 28. Mr. 
was chairman of the geography and high school 
department. 





Lloyd Gutting, who taught vocational agri- 
culture at Huntsville, is the itinerant instructor 
in agriculture in the Kahoka schools. 





A. H. Bueker, principal of the Marshall high 
school for the past five years, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Marshall to succeed 
W. H. Wheeler, the new commissioner of edu- 
cation for Missouri. Bueker assumed his duties 
January 1. 





Ms Waldo E. Malone, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Clifton Hill, is now with the 
Veterans Administration as training officer 
stationed in the sub-regional office at Moberly. 





Anna Stearns, superintendent of the Dallas 
county schools, has been elected elementary 
principal at Buffalo. Miss Stearns will continue 
to serve as county superintendent until her 
term expires. She will assume her duties as 
principal next September. 
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Elizabeth Daniel, secretary to President Geo 
W. Diemer, Central Missouri State College, and 
alumni secretary for the college, has resigned 
her position to re-enter business. 

Ms Robert Forbes of Maryville is teaching in 
Hickman senior high school at Columbia. 





principal of the Vienna high 
board of educa- 


Clyde 


Jack Allen, 
school, has been named by the 
ton as superintendent. He succeeds Mr. 
E. Rinehart who died Nov. 1. 

Mrs. Ethel Parker has been chosen as prin- 
cipal to succeed Mr. Allen. She has taught 
in the public schools of Maries county for a 
number of years, and was superintendent of 
the county schools for two terms. 

Betty Lee Bainter of Liberal has been ap- 
pointed to teach commerce in the Pacific public 
schools. 











Williams Mitchell has been named acting 
dean of Westminster College by President F 
L. McCluer and will serve until a successor 
to the late George B. Sweazey is named. 


Lyman J. Kerr has been employed as itiner- 
ant instructor of vocational agriculture by the 
Gainesville board of education. He was former- 
ly county extension agent in Greene county. 


Louese Phillips, a 
City public schools, 
ing of the Teacher 
the National Education 
Washington, D. C. 


teacher in the Jefferson 
recently attended a meet- 
Education Committee of 
Assocation held in 


Mrs. Oscar Gochenour has been employed as 
study hall keeper in the Pilot Grove high school 


™s Ealum Bruffet has returned from the Army 
and is now teaching mathematics and social 


studies in the Gainesville high school. 


Kermit A. Crawley, of Stephens College, has 
been appointed state director of the United 
Susiness Education Association, a department 
of the National Education Association. 


formerly superintendent 
of the. Elsinore public schools and at present 
from the 8th District, has ac- 
position in the Perryville 
remainder of the school 
term of office expires 


A. S. J. Carnahan, 


congressman 
cepted a 
high 
year, Mr. 
January 3. 


teaching 
school for the 
Carnahan’s 
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Mrs. Vianna Brumly has taken a position 
as teacher of the intermediate room of the 
DeKalb public school. She succeeds Mrs. 
Hallie Robertson who resigned because of ill 
health. 





Bs Harry Strickland, formerly a member of 
the Houston high school faculty, is now in 
charge of the commerce department in the An- 
derson high school, Mr. Strickland spent 26 
months in military service. He succeeded Car- 
rie Maxey, who resigned because of ill health. 





Emma Perkins, superintendent of the Hum- 
phreys public schools, announces that health 
and hygiene have been added to the curriculum 
offering this year. Mrs. Dorothy Rader Thrash- 
er is instructor. 





ee 


Marvin Platz, teacher of chemistry in the 
Monett Junior College, married Virginia Rank, 
a graduate of the Kirksville State Teachers Col- 
lege, on November 27. 


L. A. Krueger, superintendent of the Gascon- 
ade county public schools, will hold a fine arts 
workshop for the elementary and rural teachers 
of his county on January 2, 1947, at Hermann. 

The annual Achievement Day for the rural 
and elementary schools of the county will be 
held at Bland the latter part of March. 





James Hatfield, formerly art teacher in the 
Columbia public schools, is now in the art de- 
partment of the Alamosa State College ‘in Ala- 
mosa, Colorado 





Ward E. Barnes, principal of the Garfield 
elementary school at Normandy, has been 
named assistant superintendent of the Norman- 
dy public schools. On the day that Mr. Barnes 
received his promotion at Normandy he was 
appointed by the State Board of Education as 
director of elementary education in the Division 
of Public Schools of the State of Missouri. He 
has declined this position and will ‘remain at 
Normandy. 








County Superintendents to Meet 
Sessions to be Held in Columbia 


The Missouri State Association of Coun- 
ty Superintendents will meet in Columbia 
at the Education Building of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri on January 27. 

Sessions will be held 
in the morning, the 
afternoon, and a ban- 
quet is scheduled for 
the evening. 

Speakers for the oc- 
casion will include 
Dr. L. G. Townsend, 
Dean School of Edu- 


PRESIDENT 


cation, University of 
Missouri; Mr. Hu- 
bert Wheeler, State 


Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation; and = Mr. 
John L. Bracken, su- 
perintendent of the 
Clayton public schools, who will give the 
banquet address. 





Hugh K. Graham 


Mr. Hugh Graham, president of the Su- 
perintendents Association has arranged for 
a program which will provide pertinent 
information on problems relating to the 
office of county superintendent. 

Other officers of the Association are: first 
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vice-president, Mr. C. F. Scotten, Sedalia; 
second vice-president, Mr. J. Abner Beck, 
Charleston; secretary, Miss Mary Graves, 
Macon; and treasurer, Mr. C. H. Hibbard, 
Ava. 


Needs of Youth 


(Continued from Page 36) 





(c) Those which require directed prac- 
tice. 

5. We must structure our curriculum in 
terms of the goals and imperative needs 
we desire to achieve. 

(a) Common learnings for development 
of common behavior. 

(b) Special interests. 

These are the challenges to the high 
school. These must be instilled in all 
vouth. Today less than 65% of our youth 
finish high school and yet there is no bet- 
ter place for youth than in school. Every 
youth in our land should graduate from 
a high school offering a program adjusted 
to his needs. When we do this, and only 
then, will secondary education serve de- 
mocracy with the potential power it pos- 
sesses. 
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Lloyd Garrison, formerly chief educational 
officer in the U. S. Department of Education in 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed assis- 
tant director of the summer session and as- 
sociate professor of education at the University 
of Denver. 

Dr. Garrison was formerly dean of the junior 
college at Jefferson City, Missouri. 





Otis L. Chandler, superintendent of the Ray 
county public schools, arranged for an in-serv- 
ice training meeting for high school teachers 
recently. 

The Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege at Maryville sent five instructors to ap- 
pear on the program and help with the meet- 
ing. In addition the State Department of Edu- 
cation was represented. 





W. Francis English, associate professor in 
the University of Missouri, attended the con- 
vention of the National Council for the Social 
Studies held in Boston the latter part of No- 
vember. 

J. Hamilton McCoy of San Antonio, Texas, 
has been appointed to the faculty of West- 
minster College to teach in the department of 
Spanish. Mr. McCoy is a native Missourian 
having been born in Springfield. He received 
his A.B. Degree from Drury College. 





Bert Cooper, a member of the faculty of the 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, has 
been appointed director of the new Department 
of Business and Administration for the State 
of Missouri by Governor Phil M. Donnelly. 
The Department of Business and Administra- 
tion includes the public service commission, in- 
surance department, state finance department, 
division of savings and loan supervision, ath- 
letic commission, division of resources and de- 
velopment, and state geologist. The director 
receives $5,000 annually. 





Russeli Allen, superintendent of the Hunts- 
ville public schools, reports that nine of the 
sixteen seniors graduating in 1946 from the 
Huntsville high school are now enrolled in 
college. Four are in service and the remaining 
three are gainfully employed. 





W. A. Merick, superintendent of the Parma 
public schools, has sent in copies of the pro- 
gram used during American Education Week 
For the Friday’s observance a special effort 
was made to get parents to visit the school 
for a full day. In the morning classes.were 
open to visitors and provision was made for 
all visitors to have lunch without charge. 

In the afternoon a special program was pro- 
vided. 





B= Jeffrey Atkinson Fleece has been appointed 
an instructor in the English department at 
Westminster College. He has just completed 
three and one-half years of service in the U. S. 
Army. For a time he was stationed in Hawii 
and Guam. He received his A.B. degree from 
Central College and his M.A. from Vanderbilt 
University. 
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FREE Catalogs 
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1322 W. 13th Street 
Kansas City 7, Mo. 
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PERFECT SOUND 
PROJECTION 


For 
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VICTOR 

16 MM 
SOUND 
Projector 
Send for 
Latest 
Catalog 
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TEACHING POSITIONS 
e GRADES 
e HIGH SCHOOLS 
e COLLEGES 


ILLIANA TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Member: National Association 








FREE FILMS ! 
ASSIGNMENT: TOMORROW 
A 16mm. sound film for Community 
Teacher Assn. Meetings; 26 minute 
feature with 7 minute trailer, one 

reel. 
POP RINGS THE BELL 
Suitable for showing to civic clubs 


and lay organizations. Will encour- 
age school support. 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
Show to senior high school students. 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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B= Joe Walker Kraus of Champaign, Illinois 
has been appointed librarian at Westminster Col- 
lege. Kraus is a native Missourian having spent 
his childhood in Canton. He holds an A.B. from 
Culver-Stockton College. He has been teaching 
at the University of Illinois in the field of li- 
brary science. 

During the war, Mr. Kraus served forty-two 
months with the Army Air Force, holding the 
rank of Captain. He was in charge of the 
Wright Field Reference Libraries, which served 
the research and testing laboratories of the Air 
Technical Service Command. 


PAY INCREASE MADE RETROACTIVE 

Teachers in the Poplar Bluff school system 
have been given a salary hike of $20 per month. 
The increase was made retroactive to Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. 


THAYER PTA HELPS SCHOOL 
The Thayer PTA has raised over $1400 to 
purchasé equipment for a school lunch pro- 
gram, The money was raised through a school 
carnival. 


NEW STAFF MEMBERS 
AT BIRCH TREE 
Staff members new to the Birch Tree schools 
this year are: H. S. Huchison, vocational agri- 
culture; Gene Webb, itinerant instructor in 
farm training; Mary Ellen Chandler, commerce; 
and G. A. Baney, English. 


NEA ENROLLMENT INCREASING 

IN LAWRENCE COUNTY 
teachers enrolled in the 
Association from Lawrence 
Superintendent Roy 
enrollment 














The number of 
National Education 
county is on the increase. 
Litle of Aurora has reported 100% 
for all schools. 

Julius Helm, superintendent of the Lawrence 
county schools, states that 68% of the rural 
teachers are already enrolled in the NEA. This 
is making rapid progress. 


MOUND CITY INCREASES SALARIES 

The Mound City school board has increased 
the salaries of all its elementary teachers $25 
per month for the remainder of the present 
school term according to Marvin Porter, super- 
intendent of schools. 


NEW FACULTY MEMBERS AT LINN 


new to the Linn public 
schools this year are: Aletha Vogel, Linn, 
grades 1 and 2; Barbara Ewing, Kirksville. 
formerly home economics instructor at LaBelle. 
vocational home economics; and E,. E. Riehn, 
New Haven, science and physical education. 


GIFTS TO MEADVILLE SCHOOL 


The Meadville school has just received a new 
16mm. sound motion picture machine, record 
turn table, and microphone as a gift from the 
estate of Mary Husted. The equipment, in addi- 
tion to. being used for school purposes, will be 
available to community organizations accord- 
ing to Superintendent H. E. Bolen. 


Faculty members 
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KAHOKA ENROLLED 100% IN NEA 

The teachers of the Kahoka public schools 
are enrolled 100% in the National Education 
Association according to superintendent of 
schools, R. L. Terry. This is Kahoka’s first 
year to achieve this goal. 


TEACHERS NAMED ON 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
Three Daviess county teachers have recently 
been appointed to serve on a committee to plan 
for a county library. The three who will work 
with others groups in this connection are: Mrs. 





Myrtle Hammond, Pattonsburg; Mrs. Eunice 
Croy, Coffey; and Miss Ruth Ramsbottom, 
Gallatin. 





BLOOMFIELD SHOP BUILDING 
NEAR COMPLETION 
The new addition to the vocational agricul- 
ture shop of Bloomfield is near completion ac- 
cording to superintendent of schools, Riley F. 
Knight. When completed the shcp will be 
twenty-eight feet by sixty feet. This will pro- 
vide for a classroom and other features such 
as a teacher’s office, storage room, and a lav- 
atory for boys. 


LEBANON HIGH SCHOOL 
RECEIVES AWARD 
The Lebanon high school has received a cup 
from Phi Beta Kappa for the work of graduates 
enrolled in the freshman class at the University 
of Missouri. The award is based upon the 
grades the students make in their first year at 
the University. Ste. Genevieve won the cup 
for schools with enrollment below 250. 


SPEECH IN THE 








The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association 
has recently published a 100-page bulletin “The 
Role of Speech in the Elementary School.” 

For a copy which sells for $1.00, write: De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 


KAHOKA ADDS EQUIPMENT 

The Kahoka public schools have recently 
added some new equipment. A _ telebinocular 
has been purchased and Superintendent R. L. 
Terry plans to make this available to any school 
in Clark county. 

For use in the remedial reading program the 
school has purchased a tachistoscope. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
TO MEET JANUARY 20 

Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa will 
meet on January 20, in Columbia. The meet- 
ing will be held in Room 102 of the Education 
Building at the University of Missouri at 7:00 
p.m. 

The principal address will be delivered by 
Mr. Everett Keith, executive secretary of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. Campus 
members hope it will be possible for out-of- 
town members to be present. The meeting is 
not a dinner meeting, but refreshments will be 
served. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 


For teachers seeking to prevent or 
correct children’s stuttering 


It is now generally held by specialists chat 
much early non-fluency is quite normal. 
Since “true”’ stuttering may often be in- 
duced by a self-consciousness concerning 
this non-fluency, one of the most effective 
preventive or corrective measures recom- 
mended is to build up the speaker’s confi- 
dence by showing no impatience. 


Speech specialists also stress the importance 
of timing the correction of pronunciation 
and grammar errors. Correction can be less 
frustrating to the child if held off until after 
he has expressed his complete thought. By 
instructing him then in the light of differences 
—rather than of his failures — you may 
avoid subsequent self-consciousness on his 
part and the speech defects that may result. 


This information is from Stanley Ainsworth, 
Supervisor of Speech Correction, Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you, 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for 
complete chewing 
satisfaction. 











FILM TELLS STORY OF 
RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 

A new educational sound film “Clear Track 
Ahead!” telling the story of railroad transpor- 
tation has been completed and is available 
without charge for showing to schools. 

It has a running time of approximately 
minutes in its 16mm. form. To book the 
film write: G. E. Payne, Room 1587, Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia 4, Penn- 
sylvania, 
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RAINEY NAMED ‘PRESIDENT 
OF STEPHENS COLLEGE 
Homer Price Rainey, former president of the 
University of Texas, became president-elect of 
Stephens College, January 1. He succeded Dr. 
James M. Wood, who had been head of the 
institution since 1912, Dr. Wood is past 71 
vears of age. 


NEW FACULTY MEMBERS AT GIDEON 

New teachers on the high school staff at 
Gideon this year are: Earl Graves, returned 
from the service, physical education and coach; 
Sadie Ethel Pope, Winona, junior science; 
Georgia English, graduate Murray College, 
Kentucky, librarian; Kenneth Williams, re- 
turned from the service, social science; Mary 
Frances Dwine, graduate Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, home economics. 

Garages to house busses have been con- 
structed from quonset huts according to L. B. 
Hoy, superintendent of schools. 

MT. VERNON ‘LETS 
THE PEOPLE KNOW 

\s a special project for American Education 
Week the Mt. Vernon public schools published 
an illustrated bulletin entitled “Your Investment 
Provides—.” The pamphlet addressed to citi- 
zens of the Mt. Vernon community sets forth 
in pictorial form the activities of the Mt. Ver- 
non public schools. 

In addition to the above effort the ad- 
ministration shot 800 feet of 16mm. movie 
film of the school program in action. This 
film was shown to various groups, civic clubs, 
and the P. T. A., according to superintendent 
of schools, A M. Alexander. 


FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED 
IN HEALTH EDUCATION 

Fellowships leading to a Master’s Degree in 
public health in the field of health education 
are being offered to any qualified United States 
citizen between the ages of 22 and 40. Tui- 
tion, travel expenses for field training and a 
stipend of $100 a month will be provided out 
of funds furnished by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree 
from a recognized college or university and 
must be able to meet the entrance requirements 
of the accredited school of public health of 
their choice. 

Application blanks may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D. C., and must 
be filed prior to March 15, 1947. 


, 





$$ WHO HAS THE MONEY? $$ 

Miss Mary W. Fisher, a teacher in the Mar- 
shall public schools, would like to know the 
name of the lady who made two attempts to 
return the roll of bills found in the Municipal 
Auditorium at Kansas City during the Teachers 
Convention. 

A portion of the money lost was received 
as a gift which makes it doubly important to 
Miss Fisher. Reward offered. 





TWO CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
LOCALS AFFILIATE WITH NATIONAL 
Two local associations of classroom teachers 
recently affiliated with the National Education 
Association. The classroom teachers group at 
Normandy and St. Joseph are the new afhiliates. 





HANNIBAL LAGRANGE COLLEGE 
ORGANIZES FTA CHAPTER 


The latest Future Teachers of America Chap- 
ter to be organized in Missouri is at Hanniba? 
LaGrange College where 17 prospective teach- 
ers have formed a club. 

The movement in the organization of this 
FTA Chapter. which is the fifth in Missouri, 
was lead by Mrs. E. F. Moore, head of the 
education department of the College. 

Every teacher- training institution in Missour 
would profit by organizing one of these clubs. 





TO ADD PTA UNITS IN 
CARROLL COUNTY 


Four of the eight town schools in Carroll coun- 
ty have active PTA organizations according to 
county superintendent J. A. Burnside. These 
schools are: Norborne, Bogard, Hale, and De- 
Witt. 

Several rural schools have organizations an@ 
others are making plans to form new units. 


LINN TO PURCHASE NEW EQUIPMENT 

The Linn public schools will add some new 
equipment with the money secured from the 
proceeds of a school carnival sponsored by the 
Linn P. T. A. Equipment to be purchased with 
the $1100 P.T.A. gift will be a public address 
system, laboratory equipment, playground 
equipment, and library and reference books 
according to Superintendent Walter E. Evans. 





SALARIES INCREASED AT CLAYTON 


The Clayton board of education has increased 
salaries of all employees except the superin- 
tendent of schools $20 per month, effective De- 
cember 1, 1946, according to Superintendent 
John L. Bracken. 

This increase is in addition to usual salary 
increments and to an increase in the cost of 
living adjustment provided at, the beginning of 
the year. Teachers’ salaries now are $650 above 
the basic Clayton salary schedule. 

All members of the Clayton faculty are mem- 
bers of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
and the National Education Association. The 
record for consecutive 100% membership now 
covers 23 years. 
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ADMINISTRATOR LOSES TOPCOAT 


Dr. Henry H. Hill, president George Peabody 
College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, 
inadvertently exchanged topcoats with some- 
one attending the Department of Missouri As- 
sociation of School Administrators Meeting in 
Kansas City, November 8. 

President Hill’s topcoat was a Gold Label 
Alligator, size 38. The exchange was made at 
the meeting of the administrators in the Re- 
ception Room of the Continental Hotel. 

Dr. Hill would like very much to return the 
topcoat that he has to its rightful owner and 
receive his. 


ASLIN HEADS COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 


Neil C. Aslin, principal of the Hickman 
senior high school at Columbia for the past two 
years, has been elected by the Columbia board 
of education as superintendent of schools to 
succeed L. E. Ziegler. 


Mr. Aslin was superintendent of schools at 
Canalou for eight years. He resigned this posi- 
tion to become assistant professor of education 
at the University of Missouri. In this position 
he served the University in the accreditation 
of private and parochial schools in Missouri. 


ELECT AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


The American Vocational Association elected 
officers at its closing general session in St. Louis, 
December 7. Head of the group will be Miss 
Florence Fallgatter of Ames, Iowa. 

Other officers elected are: E. L. Williams of 

College Station, Texas, head of the Department 
of Industrial Education at Texas A. and M. 
College, vice president for industrial educa- 
tion: J. J. Brown of Austin, Texas, staff mem- 
er of the Texas Vocational Rehabilitation De- 
partment, vice-president for vocational rehabili- 
tation; and Charles W. Sylvester, director of 
vocational education at Baltimore, Maryland, 
treasurer, 





LOYD GRIMES—DEAN 


Grimes, assistant commissioner of 
education for Missouri, 
has been appointed dean 
of student personnel 
services at Central Mis- 


Loyd E. 


souri State College, 
George W. _ Diemer, 
president, has an- 
nounced. 


Dr. Grimes will di- 
rect admissions, enroll- 
ment, freshman orienta- 
tion and the entire pro- 
gram of counseling and 
guidance service at the 
college. He will also 
direct the program of 
student activities of the school, including cam- 
pus organizations and social and recreational 


life. 
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NEW TEACHING AIDS CATALOGUE 


Designed primarily for grades 7 through 12, 
the new and revised, free and inexpensive edu- 
cational materials listed in the catalogue in- 
clude booklets, charts, motion pictures, and 
slide films for a variety of classes. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of the new 
Teaching Aids booklet through the School Ser- 
vice Department, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

PEMISCOT COUNTY SCHOOLS 
BACK IN SESSION 


The schools of Pemiscot county have re- 
sumed work after eight weeks of vacation for 
the cotton picking season. 

County superintendent Harold S. Jones re- 
ports that fees will be collected through the 
schools to keep the DDT spray program in 
operation for next year. 

The DDT program is a cooperative proposi- 
tion whereby the state and federal government 
will furnish a portion of the cost of spraying 
to keep down mosquitoes and thus prevent ma- 
laria in the county. The county’s portion of 
the cost is about $11,000 or approximately $2 
per home. This $2 will be collected from the 
homes by the school children, 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
19099 MET IN KANSAS CITY 


Nine men who served as county superin- 
tendents of schools in 1909 met for a luncheon 
in Kansas City during the state convention. 
The year 1909 is significant because it marks 
the beginning of the statewide supervision law 
that went into effect on July 1, of that year. At 
that time only 24 counties had superintendents 
under the Local Option Law. 

A few weeks before the Kansas City meet- 
ing invitations were sent to the 36 who became 
county superintendents then, and whose ad- 
dresses were known. 


Those who came were D. N. McClintock of 
Caldwell, C. M. Danuser of Gasconade, George 
L. Gray of Gentry, Uel W. Lamkin of Henry, 
Homer T. Phillips of Lafayette, J. F. Sexton 
of Platte, P. J. McKinley of St. Charles, W. 
Y. Foster of Vernon and O. P. Keller of Web- 
ster. Additional guests were Mrs. McClintock 
and Hugh Graham of Grundy, the president 
of the present county superintendents group. 


There was no formal program, just a general 
after-lunch discussion of the conditions in the 
country schools of more than a generation ago, 
and needs of present day country schools in 
the light of past experience. 


Of the 114 who were the first to take over 
under that law only one, W. F. Hupe of Mont- 
gomery county, ts still serving in that capacity. 
Sixty-six are known to be dead, while the ad- 
dresses of 12, if still living, were unknown to 
the sponsors of the luncheon. 


Another “get-together” is planned for the 


"St. Louis meeting. 
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NOMINEES FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
POST 


Association of School Ad- 
sent out its ballots for the 
for the Association. 


American 
has 


The 
ministrator's 
election of a_ president 
Listed on the ballots were the following 
names: John L. Bracken, superintendent 
of schools, Clayton; Hobart M. Corning, super- 
intendent of schools, Washington, D, C.; Will- 
ard E. Goslin, superintendent of schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Herold C. Hunt, super- 
intendent of schools, Kansas City, Missouri: 
and W. Frank Warren, superintendent of 
schools, Durham, North Carolina. 

The ballots were to be returned to the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters not later than December 
21. The new president will take office on March 
15. 





MORE SCHOOLS ENROLL 100% IN NEA 

The teachers in seven more Missouri school 
systems have enrolled 100% in the National 
Education Association since the last list of 
100% schools was published in the December 
issue, 

The school systems to join this professional 
movement are: Aurora, Butler, Hermitage, Ka- 
hoka, Mansfield, Nevada, and Paris. 

NEA enrollments in Missouri are definitely 
on the increase. More and more teachers are 
realizing that it is worthwhile for them to lend 
their weight to their national professional or- 
ganization, 





AIR EDUCATION PAMPHLET 
OFFERED TO TEACHERS 


The aviation section of the Missouri State 
Division of Resources and Development has 
prepared a pamphlet, “Missouri’s Air Age Edu- 
cation Program” which is being offered free to 
teachers, 

The bulletin is a follow-up to the pamphlet 
“Air Age Education in Missouri Public Schools” 
published by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The purpose of the new bulletin is to help 
teachers to understand how the program is 
to be implemented in Missouri 

For your copy address: Aviation Section, Di- 
vision of Resources and Development, State 
Office Building, Jefferson City, Missouri. 





MAYSVILLE FARM TRAINING . 
PROGRAM ENROLLS 100 

Maysville high school is sponsoring the in- 
stitutional farm training program for 100 vet- 
erans in DeKalb county and surrounding ter- 
ritory. Instructors are: L. C. Thornton, R. T. 
Hubble, Kent Riffie, and Albert Mix. All of 
these instructors are natives of DeKalb county 
and three of them are graduates of Maysville 
high school. 

Three groups meet at Maysville while the 
group instructed by Mr. Hubble holds its class- 
room work at Stewartsville, Instruction is held 
for four hours each Saturday and for two hours 
at some night during the week. Most of the 
veterans are enrolled for a four-year course at 
the end of which time all should be well estab- 
lished on a farm of their own. 
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The program is sponsored by the local dis- 


trict through the aid of an agricultural ad- 
visory committee composed of F. P. Ward, 
county agent; C. V. Singleton, FSA; Earle 


Kolb, school directors; Roy 


Minor and Henry 
and B. W. Sheperd, 


Eck, vocational teacher; 
superintendent. 





PIEDMONT MAKES PROVISION 
FOR SICK LEAVE 


The Piedmont board of education, eight years 
ago, adopted a sick leave plan providing for 
five days of leave for each teacher with ab- 
sences beyond this number to be considered 
upon the merit of the case. 

Since the adoption of this policy no teacher 
in the system has ever lost any salary because 
of absence due to sickness to themselves or be- 
cause of sickness or death in the family accord- 
ing to superintendent of schools, John H. 
Bailey. He points out that there has been little 
if any abuse of the policy. The cost of the 
operation of this policy in this school system 
of 5 teachers averages about $125 per year. 





SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 

English teachers and supervisors of classes 
in grades 6 through 12 should know about the 
Writing Awards offered by Scholastic Maga- 
zine. The awards are given for work in com- 
position classes on any subject. The type of 
writing submitted may be poetry, themes or 
short stories. 

Teachers should send manuscripts, if within 
150 miles of St. Louis, to The St. Louis Star- 
Times, 12th and Delmar, St. Louis 1, Missouri, 
which is the regional sponsor for Eastern Mis- 
souri. 

Teachers of students outside the above area 
should send the manuscripts to Scholastic 





IT'S BRAND NEW! | ! 


Just completed is a new, 
unueually efficient MUSIC WORK- 
BOOK, for Grade Four. To see 
it is to know ite educational va- 
lue! It is the newest of the 
more than 250 titles of Harlow 
workbooks, many of which fit your 
elementary and high school texts. 


Write now for your 30-day 
free examination copy. Also re- 
quest your free catalog of the 

other Harlow workbooks tai- 
or made to your class needs! 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
x Oklahoma City 2, Okla. - 
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Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 

In order to be considered for the prizes which 
are numerous, entries must be in before Febru- 


ary 28, 1947. 





ACTION IN OTHER STATES 


California 
California voters have established a minimum 
salary standard for teachers beginning at $2400 
per year and fixed state support at the rate of 
$120 a year for every pupil in average daily 
attendance from kindergarten through junior 
college. 


Utah 
The Utah electors have approved school fin- 
ance amendments to guarantee from state sour- 
ces sufficient funds to finance a minimum edu- 
cational program of $3000 per classroom unit. 


Oklahoma 
The people of Oklahoma adopted in the re- 
cent election amendments which provide free 
textbooks and an increase of school district 
levies with a guaranteed minimum support of 
$42.00 per child. 


Oregon 
Basic support of state funds for each child 


between the ages of four and twenty years 
was voted by the people of Oregon. 
Alabama 
Amendments which removed constitutional 


limits on the taxing power of certain counties 
and cities have been adopted by the voters 
of Alabama. 


ST. LOUIS READING CLINIC 
WINS PRAISE IN COLLIER’S 


The Reading Clinic of the St. Louis school 
system, established in 1942, has resulted in a 
marked improvement in the reading ability of 
all the retarded students. and of the 90,000 
students there is not one illiterate student, Col- 
lier’s Weekly reported in a recent article. 


“Tests given in June, 1943, showed that out 
of a group of 4,000 eighth-graders, almost half 
were retarded by a year or more, with 300 read- 
ing at the fourth-grade level or below,” the 
article, written by Amy Porter, associate editor 
of Collier’s, declared. 

“In 1944, a corresponding group of eighth- 
graders, who had had a year of the new kind 
of instruction, did better by far, with fewer 
than a third showing retardation, and none of 
them illiterates.” Several retarded students, in- 
cluding an eighth-grader who could identify 
only 22 words, have become normal readers. 


The Reading Clinic was ‘established by Su- 
perintendent Philip J. Hickey with William 
Kottmeyer, author of “Handbook for Reme- 


dial Reading,” as the director. It gives tests 
for hearing and sight, performance tests, and 
uses several clinic machines: the flashmeter, 
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which measures speed of word recognition; 
the movie camera, which records habits of eye 
movement, and the metronoscope, which pre- 
vents the eye from going back to reread a 
phrase or a line. 

In addition, Miss Porter reports that the 
Reading Clinic teaches every faculty member 
of the St. Louis schools to become a reading 
specialist. Students are given material that cor- 
responds to their own reading level, regardless 
of their age or grade, and no child is given 
primary instruction in reading until he is men- 
tally qualified to assimilate it. 


YOURS..:; 
for the asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom 
Helps Available from School and Community’s 
Advertisers 


22a. Aviation in the Elementary Grades. Ac- 
tivities units developed in Summer Workshops 
for use in the kindergarten and primary grades. 
Also includes Air World Education References 
for elementary teachers. (TWA) 

23a. Time and Place Aviation for Secondary 
Schools. Studies and working units on “Time 
Flies” and “Maps of Today.” Also includes 
Air World Education Reference for secondary 
teachers. (TWA) 

76. Quiz on Railroads and Railroading is 
dedicated to the curiosity of the American peo- 
ple. It has just been extensively revised and 
somewhat enlarged. The new edition will con- 
tain 450 questions and answers and will have 
new illustrations throughout. (Association of 
American Railroads.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 


22a “Ja 7/0 


Name 

Address . City State 

Subject taught , ; a ane 
School Address 

Enrollment: Boys NN aes. 








MISSOURIAN HEADS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the National Associa- 


tion of Teachers Agencies was held in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, November 7-10. At _ this 
meeting L. R. Smith, manager of the Special- 


Educational Bureau, St. Louis, was elected 
president. Mr. Smith has been manager of this 
St. Louis agency since 1911. 

Teachers’ agencies have been operating since 
1835. In 1846 Horace Mann, Daniel Webster 
and Edward Everett gave their support to es- 
tablishing an agency in Boston. 

After over 100 years, teachers’ agencies are 
generally recognized as a very definite part 
of our educational system, Leading college and 
university presidents and public os super- 
intendents and principals annually report tieir 


ists’ 


needs to these agencies with whom they co- 
operate year aiter year. 

The National Association of Teachers Agen- 
cies has a “Code af Ethics” adopted ia 1913, 
and all member agencies must subscribe to it 


operate in a pro- 
is thus not cligible 


Any agency which does not 
fessional and ethical manner 
to membership. 





School Retirement System 


Funds contributed to the Public School Re- 
tirement System by the county as the employer 
of a superintendent of schools do not amount 
to an increase in the superintendent’ s compen- 
sation during his term of office. 

Funds 

The real estate loans and other investments 
belonging to the school funds, exclusive of the 
approved investments as provided in S.B. 162, 
are to be liquidated at maturity date without 
extension thereof and the funds received from 
such liquidation are to be reinvested in ap- 
proved investments by the county court, unless 


an election is held pursuant to S. B. 186, and 
if such election is had and the vote is in favor 
of annually distributing the capital of the li- 
quidated county, and township school funds, 
the money so distributed will, under Sec. 10366, 
Laws of Mo., 1943, p. 893, be credited to the 
fund or funds designated in the discretion of 
the school board. 
Vaccination 

If there is an epidemic or threat of an epi- 
demic of smallpox then the school board is 
authorized to adopt an order requiring all 
children to be vaccinated against smallpox 
before they are permitted to enroll in and at- 
tend school. If the school board is authorized 
to adopt an order requiring pupils to be vac- 
cinated for small pox before enrollment and 
attendance at school, the parent who keeps 
his child out of school because he does not 
want such child vaccinated, does not violate 
the compulsory school law. 

County Superintendent 

(1) The county superintendent of schools in 
a county of the fourth class is entitled to be 
reimbursed for his actual and necessary trav 
eling expenses including transportation, board, 
lodging, and other expenses necessarily ex- 
pended by him while traveling in the perform- 
ance of his duties not to exceed in any one year 
one-fourth of his annual salary; if he uses his 
own car for traveling he is allowed four cents 
per mile by law. (2) The superintendent may 
employ a clerk at a salary not to exceed $750 
without the consent of the county court. (3) A 
teacher regularly teaching may be employed 
as clerk to perform clerical duties outside th« 
hours he teaches. 





WANTED: Teacher with Bachelor’s degree to 
instruct twenty-five fifth and sixth grade pupils. 
Single woman with successful experience pre- 
ferred. Salary approximately $200 a month. 
Start prior to February 1. Write P.O. Box 
448, School and Community, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

















SS eS TEACHERS COME WEST. 1000’s Of Teachers 
ROCKY IT TEACHERS and Supervisors needed for entire West including N 
AGENCY Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest Salaries. Unexcelled A 
- Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest in the T 
410 U.S.Nat Bann BLoG Denver. COLO West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. A 
CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Clinton, Iowa 27th Year C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 





Free Enrollment. 


TEACHERS! If it is a position in the Midwest, the beautiful Rocky Mountain Region, 
the alluring Northwest or the sunny Southwest we can find it for you. 


Member N. A. T. A. 











and Financial advancement? 
us at once. 


508 N. Grand Bivd. 





VACANCIES NOW ON FILE 


Are you interested in a position for the second Semester or next year? 
If so, make your plans NOW. We place*teachers every where. 
FREE enrollment—No expense to you if you do not accept position through us. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Do you want Professional 
Write 


St. Louis 3, Missour! 











SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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NECROLOGY 


I. E. Stutsman 


I. E. Stutsman, superintendent of the St. 
Joseph schools from 1934 to 1939 and since 
then head of the San Antonio, Texas, public 
schools, died recently. Mr. Stutsman earned his 
A.B. Degree from the State University at Iowa 
in 1909 and his graduate degree from the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


M. O. Reed 


M. O. Reed, superintendent of the Osage 
county schools for nearly 30 years, died De- 
cember 2, in St. Mary’s hospital in Jefferson 
City. Mr. Reed suffered a heart attack. 

He was born near Appleton City, Missouri, 
and did his work in higher education at the 
Warrensburg Normal School and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 








IMPORTANT EVENTS 
JANUARY 


20 Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
Monthly Meeting, Education Building, 
University of Missouri, 7:00 p.m., Jan- 
uary 20, 1947. 

27 Missouri State Association County Su- 
perintendents Meeting, Columbia, Jan- 
uary 27, 1947. 

31 Missouri State Chamber of Commerce 
Meeting, Governor Hotel, Jefferson 
City, January 31, 1947. 


FEBRUARY 


3 Northeast Missouri Schoolmasters Din- 
ner Meeting, Hannibal high school, 
February 3, 1947. 

9 Negro History Week, February 9-15, 
1947. 

16 American Brotherhood Week, Febru- 
ary 16-23, 1947. 

19 American Association of Junior Col- 
leges 27th Amnual Meeting, Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, February 19-22, 
1947. 


MARCH 


1 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Convention, Atlantic City, 
March 1-6, 1947. 


20 Missouri Association of School Admin- 
istrators Thirty-third Annual Meet- 
ing, Columbia, March 20-21, 1947. 


22 Department of Classroom Teachers of 
MSTA Second Annual Conference, Co- 


lumbia, March 22, 1947. 


NOVEMBER 
13. Missouri State Teachers Association 


Annual Convention, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber, 13-15, 1947. 


JANUARY, 1947 




















I passed my history test today. 
That boy in front of me sure is 
round-shouldered. 
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WE HAVEN'T KEPT UP WITH THE “JONESES” 











G ENERALLY SPEAKING we are not too much interested in the nation- 
al past-time of trying to keep up with the “Joneses.” However, the 
teacher situation has become so acute due mainly to the financial 
factors that it is necessary to make salary comparisons with other 
groups. 

In 1939 the average salary of a teacher in Missouri was $1206. 
This was too low at that time as compared with other groups. By 
the end of the war teachers’ salaries had fallen still further behind. 
The salary-wage of other employed persons rose 79% while the 
average teacher salary rose 31%. 

Since the end of price controls living costs have skyrocketed. It 
has been estimated that they have gone up as much in the past five 
months as in the fifty preceding months. 


The situation is becoming intolerable. Relief must come shortly 
if a breakdown is to be averted. This has prompted the Legislative 
Committee of your Association to appeal to the General Assembly 
which convenes January 8, for help in the amount of $15,000,000 for 
teachers’ salaries. 


Our state is financially able to appropriate this. Current esti- 
mates of a balance of $30,000,000 have been reported. True, this 
balance has accumulated as a result of unusual times. It has also been 
these same unusual times which have created the teacher crisis. 
Therefore, let the first help alleviate the second. 


Your Association proposes that every teacher in every district 
share and share alike in the proposed $15,000,000 emergency fund. 
(See page 7 for additional details.) 


You will have a stake in the fund and you have a responsibility 
to share in getting members of the General Assembly informed as to 
the true state of teachers’ financial difficulty. We can provide mem- 
bers of the Assembly with salary information on a statewide basis but 
this needs to be supplemented by you as an individual for your local 
situation. 

See your Representative and Senator or write them immediately. 
Give them the facts with which to work. 


The press and others have been pleading our case. Our cause 
is just. Let’s do our part, NOW! 


SCHOOL 
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1947 
SUMMER SESSION 
CALENDAR 


June 7—Saturday, Orientation Day 
for entering Freshmen. (At- 
tendance required) 


June 9—Monday, Registration 

June 10—Tuesday, Classwork begins, 
7:30 a.m. 

July 4—Friday, Independence Day, 
holiday. 


August 1—Friday, Eight weeks term 
closes, 5:30 p.m. 


August 29—Friday, Twelve weeks term 
closes, 5:30 p.m. 
Summer Commencement, 
8:00 p.m. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 


The University of Missouri will offer complete facilities of all Schools and 
Colleges to students in the 1947 Summer Session. 


The Summer Session will afford excellent opportunities to get ready for 
the years ahead by beginning or continuing your University education. 


For complete information concern- Special information relative to pro- 


ing the Summer Session address: 


Director of the Summer Session 


212 Education Building 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


visions for veterans may be obtained 
from: 
Veterans Service Committee 
1 Lathrop Hall 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

















EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


THESE TEXTBOOKS WERE SUCCESSFUL IN THE TEST OF WAR 


Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Atlantic Monthly which 
shows that atomic energy through medical advances has already saved more lives than 


were snuffed out by the bombs. 

’ 

MAG RUDER’S 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1047 
Legislation on Methods of Adjusting Gov- 
ernment to this Atomic Age. Workbook with 
Teachers’ Manual. American Government was 
ordered by the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 


New 


ERBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. Key. 
MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments 
and their problems. Tests with Teachers’ Man 
ual. 
TOWNSEND’S OUR AMERICA 
pictorial history for beginners in_ the 
grade, meeting the requirements of the 
report of the American Historical Asso 


A new 
fourth 
latest 
ciation. 

WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key 
episodes of our history which are an inspiration 
to the young. Workbook with Teachers’ Manual. 
1948 Edition. 

HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 

analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an 
account of the recent wir, and studies readjust 
ments to follow the war. Workbook and Teach 
ers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. 1946 Edition. 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
1946 Edition. A_ chronological history, bringing 
events down to the present day, combined with a 
unit study of American institutions. 

HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young people to understand and appre- 
ciate the democratic way of life. 1946 Edition. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual 

IIUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
A textbook on problems of democracy 
since the beginning of the war. 

GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A complete course in home economics, covering 
all features of this subject. 
GKEER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
1946 copyright. Teaches how to keep well physi- 
cally and mentally. Food will build a new 
America! New Workbook. 

STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnostic test- 
ing program to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. 
Answer Book. 

EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the tech- 
nical mathematics required in this atomic age. 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. New Alvelras 
and Geometry. Edgerton and Carpenter Algebras 
are the adopted books of the United States 
Marine Corps and the Philippines. 


written 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. 


STULL-HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection ape. 
feature aviation throughout, and treat all peoples 
with sympathetic understanding. 1946 Editions. 
Complete Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
by Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar 
projection maps. Workbook and Teachers’ Man- 


ual. 

FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an 
ilustrated chapter on Dramatics. 

MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH I AND II 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school 
with exercises carefully graded in difficulty and 
tests after each unit. Teachers’ Manuals. 

BUKLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 

ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring 
correct English. The accompanying workbooks 
are entitled 

ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 

QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing 
the importance of aviation, which is featured 
throughout the series, with a history of aviation 
in the second reader, introducing General Doo- 
little, when he was a pilot. Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Manual. 

CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW 

READERS, ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young 
pupil and adds interest to the reading program 
from the very first grade. A complete course of 
study by a practical teacher is available for users 
of the Rainbow Readers. Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Manual for the first three grades now 


ready. 
CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books 
in General Science. Workbooks, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 
SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with 
Workbook, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 
FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity 
and Machines and Radio in the regular study of 
Physics. Atomic Energy is treated. Workbook 
and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the U. 8. 
Maritime Commission. 1946 Edition. 
BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, 
WHITSIT’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to every one the vital and basic 
services of Chemistry. There are new chapters on 
Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. Work- 
book and ‘Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the 
United States Marine Corps. 1946 Edition. 


The firm has the 


good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, 
formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago, Illinois 











